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TEXTBOOKS 

















For Fourth Grade. - - . 
For Fifth Grade 
For Sixth Grade 
_ For Seventh Grade 
For Eighth Grade 
“Music Manual for Teachers of Rural Schools: - - - ? We invite your attention to the new Color Charts which have 
Ail . Mel ody St udies for Primary Gra des. te : just been issued by Professor Munsell). These consist of Chart A 


and Chart B, which are the first plates of his ** Atlas of the Color 
is The Flower Queen (Aiken) ‘ Solid.’’ hese charts are all hand painted, 


n’s Christmas Carols and Hymns Materials for the Munsell Color System 


Earhart's Art Songs for High Schools j The only system using colors tested and 


9 Farnsworth’s Education through Music ...- .--- ; PALATES, fe by Zaks ae 
3 ee SELL ENAMEL CARDS 
NeCollins’s Institute Songs-----©-----++++-+- : MUNSELL WATER COLORS IN BOXES 


| Rix’s The Mastersinger. ; MUNSKLL COLOR SPHERES AND SETS OF SMALL 
- COLORED BALLS 


Descriptive Matter Sent on Request WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | | 84 wikkisices teesaie Maes, Mass. 


: 2 ag : SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES FOR MUNSELL 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston COLOR SYSTEN 





BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself isa succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 





A RARE COMBINATION OF 
The Necessary Grammar Drill and Interesting English Work is offered in 


Guide Books to English 


In original and inspiring ways, these books give the pupil the ability to express him- 
self not only correctly but effectively. They fulfil the aim of English instruction. 








Book One, For Lower Grammar Grades, 45c; Book Two, For Upper Grammar Grades, 60c 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 





contains books which are adapted to meet the College 
Entrance Requirements in English for 1911-1915. The 
series satisties every demand of teacher and pupil as to 
editorial equipment and convenience. The volumes em- 
body the highest scholarship and are mannfactured in 
attractive and substantial bindings. They are offered at 
remarkably low prices—out of about sixty books in the 
series, three-fourths are listed between twenty and thirty 
cents. 





New and forthcoming volumes in the Standard Eng- 
lish Classics Series: , 


Lodge’s Rosalynde - - - = - 35 cents 
Edited by Edward Chauncey Baldwin 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream - 30 cents 

; Edited by Henry N. Hadson 
Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings - - - i fies ig 35 cents 


2dited by Char)es Robert Gaston 
Dickens’s David Copperfield the Younger (in preparation) 
Edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr. 


Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail - (in preparation) 
Edited by William Ellery Leonard 





Ginn and Company 


Le, 
29 Beacon Street Mf 
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FIRST THE TEACHERS 


The following is from an announcement of the reading course of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Reading Circle for 1910-11 : 


““ PRIMER OF SANITATION is one of the most 
comprehensive and ‘intensely interesting little fF 
books éver written. If it is carefully read, and if 
its lessons are heeded, there will be an increase of 
health and happiness among our people. The book 
tells of our invisible foes, the microbes, what dis- 
eases are caused by them, how they are scattered, 





big words are carefully avoided. The book con- 
tains illustrations that illustrate. Even a child 
can read and understand this book, yet it is thor- 
oughly scientific in treatment. ”’ 

The States of Kansas, Alabama, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina have adopted PRIMER OF SANITA- 
TION fortheir teachers. The State of Virginia 
requires it for teachers’ examinations. 

Many cities, even where other books on physiology 
and hygiene are in use, have ordered PRIMER OF 
SANITATION for their teachers, becauseit is the 
only school book which teaches the principles of 
bacteriology in such a way as to give clear-cut, 
definite ideas of the elements of sanitation. 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. [Manager - 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 




















THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A, Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Norma! School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














INDUSTRIAL ART EDITION 
Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
iration. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
ublishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 

paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
to order the paperstopped for yeu. 


Change of Address.—Subscriters must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rowing the subseriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
ail to appear on the label] on the second issue after the date of 
femittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a javor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wil? 
be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and a), 
communications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuir, Editor. All letters pertaining to the busines 
management of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe Publisher 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
BOSTON. 





CLYB RATES 


Inclubs of three or more, . Bes, ‘ ‘ . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscriptio . P $4.00 - 
One renewal and two new subscriptions . - + $85.50 wal 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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THE FELLOW WHO IS DOWN AND OUT. 


Wuat Ben PETERSON AND Bert HALL ARE Doinc, AND Wuy SHouLD Not We Do Tue Same? 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor of the Journal of Education. 


“And he took him by the right hand, and lifted 
him up; and immediately his feet and ankle-bones 
received strength.” 

It is nearly two thousand years since a famous 
leader of men, out for a morning walk, saw a 
charter member of the Down and Out Club in his 
path. 

Though he was a noted debater and profound 
philosopher, he wasted no time in argument or on 
philosophy, but impulsively stooped, and took 
him by the right hand; and immediately the down- 
and-out fellow began walking and leaping and 
shouting for joy. 

This was so unusual that it has been told in all 
civilized lands for nearly two thousand years. 
But that was not a circumstance to what Ben 
Peterson and Bert Hall are doing in Muskegon 
and Milwaukee, and their deeds are not chronicled 
even in their own cities. 

A year ago Ben Peterson was assistant chief of 
police of Muskegon. He was altogether an ex- 
ceptional policeman. The boys were in love with 
him, notably the mischievous and malicious boys. 

J. M. Frost, superintendent of schools, had 
been having all sorts of trouble over the truancy 
problem, when an opportunity came to secure a 
new truancy officer. He proposed Ben Peterson, 
assistant to the chief of police. The board pro- 
tested that it could not afford to pay him the 
needed salary. 

“What? Not pay as much to prevent criminals 
as to catch them?” said the: superintendent; and 
that settled it. Ben came. 

The first case referred to him was a group of 
four boys, near the end of the compulsory school 
age. Jim was the leader of the bunch. “A bad 
one,” the teacher said. “A desperado,” said an- 
other. The mother begged Ben not to say any- 
thing to Jim, for he would run away from home 
and be a thoroughly bad boy if he was sent back 
to school. 

Ben said: “When he comes home tell him 
there is a gentleman in the other room who would 
like to see him.” 

“How did the fish bite?” was Ben’s salutation 
when Jim came in. Jim soon said he would go 
back to school, and would never play “hooky” 
again, and Ben proposed to go a-fishing with him 
some Saturday. 

While Ben was at supper, he was calied to the 
door by Jim and his three pals, who came to say 
that they were all coming back to school, and 
would never play “hooky,” and would all go fish- 
ing with him and Jim. 


Five months passed since Ben entered upon his 
work, and there were 127 boys quietly, happily at 
work in school who but for his methods and per- 
sonality would have been a rebellious set. All 
sorts of arts and devices have been necessary. 

“Tuggy” was the leader of the toughest gang in 
the city. Nearly every night they would go to 
one of the schools, and with chalk write most vul- 
gar things on the door, and draw obscene things. 
The janitor had to go down in the early morning 
before people passed by, and wash it off. There 
was no doubt as to the gang involved, but they 
were too alert to be caught. 

Ben went to Tuggy’s school, and called him out. 
“Have you ever thought you would like to be a 
policeman sometime?” 

“Bet your life. It’s just what I want to do.” 

“Would you like to begin as my assistant, and 
report to me regularly?” 

“Just what I'd like best of anything in 
world.” 

And then Ben assigned him to catch the gang 
of good-for-nothings who ‘were defiling the 
property. There was never anybody to be 
caught after that. 

Hallowe’en came soon after, and Ben’ assigned 
Tuggy to find some boys to assist him and watch 
the property in that section; and for the first time 
there was no property damaged. 

Heretofore the truant officer has had to issue 
threat notices to from ten to fifty parents a week 
on account of their truant children. In seventeen 
weeks Ben has issued but one. 

Bert Hall began the helping*hand work in Mil- 
waukee the first day of June, 1909. He soon en- 
listed four hundred prominent men, who con- 
tributed to the work and agreed to wear a help- 
ing-hand button, which indicated that they were 
ready to be responsible for getting a job for at 
least one boy who is down and out, for keeping 
track of him in all ways, and for making a man 
of him by personal attention. In six months 
3ert Hall and his noble four hundred had got 
hold of more than seven hundred of the down- 
and-out young fellows; and on December 1, six 
months from the. start, the combined wages of the 
seven hundred was at the rate of $180,000 a year; 
and practically not one of them would have been 
earning a cent, and many of them would have 
been up to mischief. 

A boy in a large retail store stole a total of 
$12.50. Bert Hall was notified, and went at once 
to the store. Soon after he entered the office, 
where the head of the department had the bad lad, 
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the proprietor was sent for; and, as he saw Bert 
Hali, he smiled, for he was wearing one of Bert 
Hall’s buttons. 

“All right, Bert,” said the proprietor, “I’ll make 
this my case.” 

Instantly the defiant boy changed as by magic. 
He realized that he had a personal friend in the 
head of the house. . 

“Let me pay it back, one dollar a week,” said 
the lad, “and I’ll make good. You see if I don’t.” 
Life was a very different thing to him, and no less 
to the proprietor, from that moment. 

“And he took him by the right hand, and lifted 
him up; and immediately” he ‘received strength.” 

“Ah, the touch of lips and hands, 

The human touch, warm, vital, close, 
Life’s symbols dear— 

These need we most, and now and here.” 

Boston, Mass. 

[The above article appeared in the Christian 
Endeavor World of October 27, and immediately 
so many letters of inquiry began to flood Super- 
intendent Joseph M. Frost of Muskegon that he 
has had to prepare a circular letter to send to all 
inquirers. The letter is such a noble endorse- 
ment of the work of which I wrote that it is here 


given entire ——Editor. ] 
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SUPERINTENDENT FROST’S LETTER. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Dear Sir: I have no printed matter in regard to the 
work of Mr. Peterson. The fact is, a book could be 
written on what he has done in a single year, but as 
yet we have made no effort along this line. I believe he 
is considered by the teachers and the school authorities 
to be one of the most valuable acquisitions the system 
has ever had. He is a man of wonderful personality. 
I presume the fact that he was a detective in the police 
department of this city for several years has much to do 
with his success in handling boys. He knows all the 
boys and the girls in the city who are inclined to be 
wayward. He calls them by name when they come into 
his office, shows a personal interest in them, and im- 
presses upon them the fact that he is their friend and has 
only their best interests at heart, that he is working 
hard for them, and that they must of necessity help him 
and not go back on him, and that at all times they must 
play fair. He knows how to talk with them so as to 
gain their confidence, and as he always gives them a 
square deal, he has a powerful influence over them, and 
in most cases gets them to stand by their agreements 
with him. If he has a boy that is inclined to be a truant, 
he makes it a point every morning to call up his teacher, 
and if the boy is not in school, to hunt him up immedi- 
ately. I believe Mr. Peterson’s perseverance in follow- 
ing up, each case is a thing that helps him greatly in his 
work. I am pleased to report that we have scarcely any 
cases of truancy at the present time, and that this con- 
dition of affairs has been brought about without making 
a single arrest. 
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Mr. Peterson has aided materially in bringing the 
home into closer relation with the school. When a 
parent is angry with a teacher because he feels that his 
child has been mistreated, Mr. Peterson calls on him and 
shows him the necessity of co-operation with the teacher. 
He also acts as an employment agency to aid boys and 
girls in securing work. He has particularly interested a 
large number of people in employing boys and girls 
outside of school hours and on Saturdays. (I have 
known cases where boys make as much as $3 a week 
working after school hours.) Besides, he visits the fac- 
tories and insists that no child be employed without the 
permit required by law. I might say right here that no 
permits in any case are issued for work without his rec- 
ommendation. Then, too, he delivers all the cards of the 
medical inspectors that request the parents to consult a 
physician in regard to their children, so that he can ex- 
plain the matter properly to them. (This work will be 
done later by the school nurse.) Further, he has made 
a strong point of providing children with clothing. If 
he finds a child poorly clad, he immediately invites him 


to his office, and then, after seeing to it that the child is - 


given a bath, sends him with a written request to the 
bureau of social service, where he is fitted out with 
clothing, thus removing one of the most serious obsta- 
cles that prevents his attendance at school. Mr. Peter- 
son, likewise, has an arrangement with the city poor 
master to purchase shoes for any child who is in need 
of them and cannot be supplied by the social service 
bureau. 

He visits pool rooms and bowling alleys, and sees 
that no minors are allowed in these places. Whenever 
a boy is found in possession of tobacco, Mr. Peterson 
immediately takes the boy with him to the merchant 
from whom the weed was purchased, and gives him fair 
warning that a repetition of the offence will be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. He aids the police 
department, the sheriff, and, in fact, all the agencies of 
the city that come in contact ‘with the child. Frequently 
men call up here and tell me that the boys are stealing 
fruit or committing some misdemeanor, and want me to 
refer the matter to Mr. Peterson. I tell them that that 
is a case that should be referred to the police depart- 
ment. “To h—— with the police department! We want 
Ben; he is the only one in this city who knows how to 
handle boys,” is the usual reply. Frequent requests 
come to the office to have Mr. Peterson sent to the 
home, as the parent says: “He knows better how to 
talk to my child than I do.” No hour of the day or 
night is ever inconvenient for him to answer an appeal 
which concerns a boy or a girl. 

Mr. Peterson’s great human interest, his courtesy, his 
large heart, his courage, and his desire to help every 
family makes it easy for him to insist that the children 
shall receive the education to which they are legally en- 
titled. No parent feels that an attempt is made to take 
advantage of them. We therefore have the co-opera- 
tion of the parents instead of their opposition in enfore- 
ing the compulsory education law. 


Very truly yours, 
J. M. Frost, Superintendent. 





The pessimist who goes about wishing he had 
never been born is not the only one who regrets it.— 
Nixon Waterman in “ Good Cheer. ”’ 
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THE REAL MEANING OF THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Thanksgiving Day is the one national festival which turns on home life. It is nota 
day of ecclesiastical saints. It is not a national anniversary. It is not a day celebrating a 
religious event. It is a day of Nature. It is a day of Thanksgiving for the year’s history. 
And it must pivot on the household. It is the one great festival of American life that 
pivots on the household. A typical Thanksgiving dinner represents everything that has 
rown in all the summer, fit to make glad the heart of man. It is not a riotous feast. It 
is a table piled high, among the group of rollicking young and the sober joy of the old, with 
the treasures of the growing year, accepted with rejoicings and interchange of many festiv- 
ities as a token of gratitude to Almighty God. ‘ 
Remember God’s bounty in the year. String the pearls of his favor. Hide the dark 
parts, except so far as they are breaking out in light! Give this one day to thanks, to joy, 





to gratitude. — Henry Ward Beecher. 





THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, A. M. PH. D., 


Of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


VII.—THE ANNA T. JEANES FOUNDATION. 

The youngest of the great educational founda- 
tions is the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, organ- 
ized for the purpose of administering a fund of 
$1,000,000 given by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a 
Philadelphia Quakeress, for fostering negro rural 
schools. The board of trustees was formally 
organized in February, 1908. 

In his first statement to the board of trustees, 
under date of June 1, 1908, the president of the 
foundation suggests that the best line of work in 
using the money placed at the disposal of the 
board is:— ) 

First—To get something additional from the 
school authorities. 

Second—To get the co-operative effort of the 
people themselves. And 

Third—To improve the effectiveness of the 


school and widen its neighborhood influence by ° 


introducing industrial features. 

Work has actually been carried on along all 
three of these lines. One of the principles rigidly 
adhered to has been avoidance of doing anything 
to lessen the responsibility of the regular school 
officials. The work has been one of co-operation 
and encouragement, not of displacement or sub- 
stitution. . 

The foundation has several working methods. 
First, there is the plan that is known as the 
“Henrico plan,’ so called because work of this 
character was first carried on in Henrico county, 
Va. In brief, this plan consists of supplying to 
the county superintendent a competent teacher 
whose duty it is to introduce industrial work into 
the different schools of the county, and to super- 
vise it. The teacher spends his entire time in this 
supervisory work, so that the schools have the 
benefit of industrial training, and, in addition, 
constant supervision, suggestion, and encourage- 
ment. This visiting supervisor also forms, when 
occasion offers, organizations for school and home 
improvement. 

Another plan of work consists in locating a 
teacher at some central school as headquarters, 
and having that teacher do extension work among 


several neighboring schools, varying in number 
from three to six. 

A third method of work consists in co-operat- 
ing with local school authorities in lengthening 
the school term and increasing the teaching force. 
This method of work has the double advantage of 
improving the school work directly, and arousing 
local interest in the community’s educational 
problems. 

The custody of the Jeanes Fund has been en- 
trusted to the care of a most representative board. 
Among the members are President Taft, Dr, 
Booker T. Washington, Dr. H. B. Frissell, and 
Andrew Carnegie. A notable feature of the com- 
position of the board is that it has four colored 
men, in addition to Booker T. Washington. 
These are Bishop Abram Grant, Major R. R. 
Moton, Hon. John P. Napier, and Hon. Robert L. 
Smith. The president and general agent of the 
board is Dr. James H. Dillard, formerly dean of 
Tulane University, and at present general agent 
of both the Slater and Jeanes Foundations. The 
treasurer of the foundation is George Foster 
Peabody, and the secretary Major Robert R. 
Moton, of Hampton, Va. 

The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation is the young- 
est of the seven educational foundations, and the 
last to be considered in the present series of arti- 
cles. Like all of its companions, the key-note of 
its work is the demonstration of possibility, with 
the burden of continued support placed on the 
community, instead of being assumed by the fund. 
As is the case of all of the others, this foundation 
uses great care to avoid duplication of work done 
either by other benevolent agencies or through 
public institutions. , 

For the purpose of review, we may summarize 
the salient facts about the great foundations as 
follows :— 

The Peabody Education Fund was founded in 
1867 by George Peabody, of Baltimore. Its en- 
dowment amounted to about $2,000,000. It works 
in the interest of education in the Southern states. 
A large part of the endowment has now been per- 
manently devoted to the support of the George 
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‘Peabody College for teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
__messee. 

The John F. Slater Fund for the Education of 
Freedmen was founded in 1882 by John F. 
Slater of Norwich, Connecticut. Its endowment 
was one million dollars, and its purpose the educa- 
tion of the former slaves and their descendants. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington was 
founded by Andrew Carnegie of Pittsburg in 
January, 1902. Its endowment consists of ten 
million dollars, and its ohject is investigation, re- 
search, and discovery. 

The General Education Board was founded 
through the efforts of John D. Rockefeller of 
New York in 1902. The founder has subse- 
quently donated to it the sum of fifty-three million 
dollars. The principal work of the board is in- 
cluded within the three lines of promoting agri- 
cultural knowledge in the southern states, de- 
‘veloping public high schools in the southern states, 
and promoting higher education throughout the 
United States. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the advancement 
of teaching was founded in 1906 by Andrew 
Carnegie of Pittsburg. Its endowment amounts 
to fifteen million dollars, and its primary purpose 
is the establishment of retiring allowances for col- 
lege professors. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was founded. by 
Mrs. Russell Sage of New York in 1907. Its en- 
«ddowment is ten million dollars, and its purpose is 
the improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States of America. 

The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation was organized 
in 1908 by Miss Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia. 
Its endowment consists of one million dollars, and 
its object is the promotion of rural education 
among the negroes. 
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MRS, CLARENCE MACKAY. 
[From American Magazine for September.] 

The woman who has headed the contingent 
which in the last three years has rejuvenated the 
woman’s suffrage cause, giving it something of 
the energy and the fire which it had back in the 
°70’s, is Mrs. Clarence Mackay. Until she ap- 
peared in the role of a suffrage leader Mrs. 
Mackay had been known in New York, in Lon- 
don and Paris as the beautiful and striking wite 
of the head of the great Postal Telegraph and 
Cable system. Her name was frequently in the 
society column, but, unlike most of the women who 
appear in that column, Mrs. Mackay was known 
to have many interests outside of society and 
many which were most disconcerting and surpris- 
ing to her set. She had the reputation, for in- 
Stance, of every now and then putting through 
measures which were most expensive to her own 
class and which they looked upon as entirely 
unnecessary, if not revolutionary. For instance, 
a few years ago, when she first took possession 
of her great estate on Long Island, Harbor Hill, 
one of her first moves was to look after the pub- 
‘lic schools of the little town of Roslyn which lay 
‘at her gates. She found—what unhappily is too 
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often the case in small towns—the schoolhouse 
unattractive and illy ventilated, the teachers more 
or less apathetic, the children without any par- 
ticular enthusiasm, and the school board jogging 
along under the comfortable notion that it was 
doing all that anybody of the kind should be asked 
to do. To the amazement of the town as well as 
of society, Mrs. Mackay announced that she was 
a candidate for election to the school board. She 
did her own campaigning and was elected. The 
successive jogs she gave that board are matters 
of history; the results of her work are open to 
the eye. The Roslyn school has a system of ven- 
tilation which would do credit to any public build- 
ing. Mrs. Mackay has for a number of years 
been an argus-eyed inspector of the condition of 
its darkest recesses, with the result that they are 
scrupulously clean. Its walls are decorated with 
pictures and statuary. It has the liveliest set of 
teachers and as ambitious a body of pupils as you 
could find. 

On top of this move came a second. Mrs. 
Mackay had discovered that the roads around her 
estate and that of her millionaire neighbors were 
execrable. She promptly decided that this 
could not be tolerated, that they should be im- 
proved, and she began a campaign to that effect. 
The rich taxpayers had swallowed the increase 
which her renovation of the schools had caused, 
but now that she undertook to reform the roads 
they revolted. “The burden of all this will come 
on us,” they said, “as we are the great land— 
owners.” Mrs. Mackay was ready for them with 
a talk which must have seemed rank socialism, 
for she told them bluntly: “If you are not rich 
enough to make the roads what they should be, 
you are not rich enough to own this amount of 
land. Your estates .bring an obligation with 
them; fulfill the obligation or give up your land.” 

One might go on with these illustrations of the 
spirit, the intelligence, and the sense of social jus- 
tice which this young woman has shown. Of 
course such an attitude does not come by acci- 
dent. In Mrs. Mackay’s case it has come from 
much reading of eighteenth-century philosophers 
and nineteenth-century intellectuals, working on 
a naturally serious and restless mind and a warm 
and sympathetic heart. A loyal champion of 
ideas and of those who represent them, she has 
always been ready to do her utmost to aid in 
spreading whatever appealed to her. Mrs. 
Mackay has an unusual executive force. Those 
who are familiar with her efficiency as the head of 
her great establishments, with all the obligations 
they entail, can-appreciate what she will bring to 
any cause which she has at heart. 





o.4 &>.e+-4-* 
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The school board ought to have the confidential 


opinion of the teachers regarding their principal 
—the same as it has his opinion of them. 


‘ 


Perhaps the greatest educational need is a uni- 
formly right relation of teachers, principals, and 
superintendent. 


ee 
‘ 
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THE OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[Editorial.] 


The Oswego Normal school, founded by Dr. E. 
A. Sheldon fifty years ago, has been, and still is, 
one of the most famous normal schools. Its 
graduates for half a century have carried its ideals 
and methods into the schools all over the coun- 
try. Many of the things for which the school 





DR. I. B. POUCHER, 
Priacipal Oswego Normal and [raining School. 


originally stood, such as objective and inductive 
methods, and which made it distinctive, are now 
commonly accepted practice. In its methods and 
organization for the training of teachers, how- 
ever, the school is still pre-eminent. 

Besides the regular normal courses, a few ad- 
vanced students who have been successful teach- 





ers are trained for positions as critic teachers and 
supervisors. This. critic course is completed im 
a year, and its students are now filling many 
prominent positions. 

This normal school was also the first to under- 
take the special training of teachers for the 
teaching and supervision of manual training and. 
industrial work. The courses not only require 
efficiency in hand and machine work, but also im 
teaching and supervision. The graduates fromm 
these courses are filling many of the best posi- 
tions as supervisors of manual training east of 
the Mississippi. The demand for these gradu- 
ates far exceeds the supply. The number of 
young men in attendance is rapidly increasingy. 


During the last term there were forty. This is 
an unusually large number in the history of 
eastern normal schools. It means that the 


school is offering an unusually good opportunity 
for strong, live young men, and is helping thent® 
to useful and profitable employment. 

The school is to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary in June, 1911, and to begin its second half 
century in -an entirely new building, which will 
cost, when equipped, nearly a half million dollars. 
It is now being erected on the estate of its 
founder, a beautiful site overlooking Lake On- 
tario, and containing twenty-nine acres. 

Dr. I. B. Poucher, the present principal, has 
most ably carried on the work of his noted. 
predecessor, and adapted it to meet the needs of 
modern conditions. To his efforts the erection 
of the new building is largely due. It will be 
dedicated in September, 1911, by Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, state commissioner of education, as @# 
fitting memorial to Dr. E. A. Sheldon. 





OSWEGO, [N. Y.) NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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COUNTRY VS. CITY SCHOOLS FOR NORMAL 
GRADUATES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ERNEST C. WITHAM, 
North Conway, N. H. 


It is probably a fact that a very large majority 
‘of the strong teachers who are graduated from the 
New England normal. schools prefer to teach in 
the city. Is this because the city teacher has more 
and is better off than the same quality of teacher in 
a small town? Or is it because she is blindly al- 
lured to the city along with her brothers and sis- 
ters who are ambitious to shine in the professions 
and in business? 

The question is, which offers the most for the 
average person, both in service and rewards, the 
city or the country? 

Probably salary is the first consideration in 
most cases. Now this is wholly relative. Very 
recently in conversation with an elderly lady, who 
fifty years ago was teaching school, she said that 
she received for her services only fifty cents per 
week and found. It is her opinion that she was 
just as well off then on that small salary as is the 
teacher of the present day who has ten dollars per 
week or more. 

Many of the cities do not pay their grade 
‘teachers over twelve dollars. Let us suppose that 
‘the extra good normal graduate receives fourteen 
dollars. For a good room and good board she 
will have to pay at least six dollars. She must 
‘dress well, and a great deal is expected of her in 
ways that cost. She must have change and rec- 
reation, and theatre tickets are expensive. 

Ifthis same lady were teachingin the country 
her salary would be at least ten, probably twelve 
‘dollars, she being one of the strong teachers. For 
ood board and room she would probably not pay 
less than three nor more than four dollars. She 
‘could dress well and at the same time more eco- 
nomically and she would not have an opportunity 
‘to buy theatre tickets. 

It is true that the city school year is longer, but 
‘many towns now have thirty-six weeks of school, 
and few have less than thirty weeks. The 
commercial value of the country teachers’ vaca- 
tion time is enough more than the city teachers’ 
to make up for the difference in length of school 
years. Thus it appears that the teacher has little 
improved her financial condition by going to the 
‘city. 

Perhaps tenure is the second consideration. It 
is a popular belief that the country teacher can not 
remain in one school long before she has made so 
. Many enemies that her work is handicapped. Un- 
doubtedly this has often been the case, but one 
great factor in this has been inferior teachers. 
The author has a strong normal graduate teacher 
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who is now. in her fourteenth year of service in a 
one-room school. She teaches the beginners to 
read, and she fits a very large percentage of her 
pupils for the academy. She is a leader in the 
grange and loves the country. Nature work, 
music, and drawing have their place in her school, 
and although she only has about twenty pupils, it 
would be hard to find a livelier school in any city. 
This teacher’s salary is small, but she lives well 
and has probably traveled as much as the average 
city teacher. : 

' Another thing that attracts trained teachers to 
the city is the desire to have just one grade. Is 
this a genuine advantage to the teacher or pupils? 
Obviously it is the only thing for the city schools, 
but in the country, where conditions are different, 
it has not been proved that graded schools are 
always necessary. Even when we strongly believe 
in consolidation and transportation, we know that 
thre are many rural schools where the quality of 
work being done is the equal of the best. 

The single grade teacher must be in danger of 
becoming narrow in her views. This would be 
especially true if the city did not offer such a va- 
riety of change out of school. Now the teacher 
who has from two grades to pupils of all ages 
is in no ‘anger of becoming narrow. Her work 
will neve: become hum-drum. She can hardly 
get into ruts if she tries, and if she is mentally ac- 
tive and progressive she has every opportunity 
for professional growth. 

The first thought of teaching in an ungraded or 
even a semi-graded school is misleading, for the 
work of the teacher and pupils can be so arranged 
that the results will be all that can be desired, pro- 
vided the teacher is a good’one. The school de- 
pends upon the teacher as much in the country as 
in the city. 

Then there is the social side of the teacher’s life. 
There are plenty of opportunities for her in the 
small place if she has accomplishments and a 
strong or even average personality. The oppor- 
tunities will be of a different nature and she will 
play a more active part in the country than she 
would in the city. Not all of the genius and cul- 
ture is in the city, and the social side of country 
life is usually healthy and vigorous. If the teacher 
allies herself with the grange or other orders, she 
will find a very good substitute, and a much less 
expensive one, for the things of the city that are 
entertaining as well as instructive. 

Now that the small towns receive state aid and 
the general adoption of professional supervision, 
the educational advantages have greatly multi- 
plied. 

In the country we need more trained teachers 
who are strong in character and personality, and 
it is thought that such teachers will find increas- 
ing satisfaction teaching school in the country. 


——-- 





> 
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To follow foolish precedents and wink with 
both our eyes, is easier than to think.— The Tash, 
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MISS LEONAJBOWMAN, 
County Superintendent, Decatur, 
Ill. Eminent for the im- 
provement of Rural Life. 


LEAGUE OF HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The pressing and perennial problem of how to 
bring parent and teacher together has had a sug- 
gestive solution in Philadelphia, where the City 
League of Home and School Associations pre- 
sents an admirable object lesson worthy of wide 
emulation. In its three years of sustained effort, 
cordially backed by the city superintendent, Dr. 
Martin Brumbaugh, and by the board of educa- 
tion, the league has stimulated the growth of 
sixty home and school associations in Philadel- 
phia schools and of ten social centres. In addi- 
tion to this, it has twenty affiliated organizations 
which endorse the movement and give it effective 
aid. 

“Pretty good work for three years,” declared 
a leader, at its annual October conference. 

It is in attendance at one of these conferences 
that a bird’s-eye view of the spirit and purpose 
of the home and school movement can be ob- 
tained, as it has been steadily and enthusiastically 
advanced by the founder, Mrs. Edwin Grice. 
Four sessions are held—on Friday afternoon and 
evening, Saturday morning and afternoon—so 
that teachers may attend, preceded by a Thurs- 
day afternoon board meeting, composed of the 
officers and counselors of the league, the chair- 
men of standing committees, a representative 
from each local home and school association, and 
from each affiliated organization. 

This year the general theme of the conference 
was “The Personal Rights of the School Child,” 
the speakers including Mayor John E. Reyburn 
of Philadelphia on “What the City Owes the 
Child”; Dean Marion Reilly of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on “What the Citizen Owes the Child”; and 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, president Patriotic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, on “What the Child Owes 
the City.” Superintendent John W. Carr of 
Bayonne, Hon. O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Miss Patty S. Hill, Columbia University; Mrs. 
Louise Stevens Bryant, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and Dr. William H. Allen, Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, New York city, were also 
among those who took part. 
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SUPT. 8S. L. HEETER, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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MISS ANNA L. BARBRE, 
Taylorville, lll. 
Ex-Superintendent of Christian 
County. Representative of 
Extension Work for 
Rural Improvement. 


“T have yet to find a teacher who fails to show 
an earnest and studious interest in the child. 
This unselfishness begets in the child a like inter- 
est. The parents have become infected even in 
the so-called worst parts of our city,” declared the 
mayor, who happily showed how much greater 
was his interest in education than in politics, by 
speaking twice and sitting for two hours to hear 
the evening addresses at the big banquet and re- 
ception given to the board of public education. 

“Three things the citizen owes the child,” said 
Dean Reilly, “are a good state and city, a good 
home and family, and a good individual example.” 

The rabbi suggested that school children 
should be taught to celebrate the victories of 
peace as well as of war, and that birthdays and 
deaths of musicians, artists, poets, inventors, etc., 
should be observed in conjunction with those of 
warriors and statesmen. He said that all the 


talk about conserving the natural resources of the 


country is a little absurd in the face of the whole- 
sale slaughter permitted on Independence Day. 
“In olden times,” he pointed out, “men sacrificed 
slaves; in Spain to-day they sacrifice bulls for 
sport, and ours is the only nation that sacrifices 
children.” 

“Tf you’ve reached the point where you've for- 
gotten your childhood, you ought to resign,’ was 
Dr. Corson’s emphatic remark to the teachers. 
“You'll never recognize the rights of the child un- 
til you are doing something in the line of mental 
work that is as hard for you as his study is for the 
child.” 

“The profession of motherhood is the noblest 
of all professions,” declared Patty Hill, who said 
that the mother of young children must resist the 
temptation to get out in public work until a little 
later ; and that among the inalienable rights of the 
child is that of coming into contact with lovable 
old people, and to see the beautiful relation be- 
tween their mother and her mother; their father 
and his father. 

That the city board of education should adopt 
the plan of school social centres, carried on as an 
object lesson by the league for the last three 
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years, was a most important point emphasized by 
the reports and by the conference. The need of 
school lunches was described by Mrs. Bryant, 
who told of the Bradford (Eng.) experiment. 
Over $3,000 has been expended by the league 
in its work, the sources of revenue being the do- 
nations and the dues. 
Jane A. Stewart. 


a. Ano d: 





WHY NOT TEACH THE GEOGRAPHY OF TODAY? 
BY THOMAS P. BROWN. 
[Issued by Department of Education, California.] 


So rapidly does the commercial and _ political 
world grow nowadays that the modern teacher 
must look beyond the covers of the school geog- 
raphy to the busy life beyond the school win- 
dows if he would bring the real, live geography 
of the day within the practical, sensible horizon 
and future needs of the boys and girls who “go to 
school” to him. When large sections of trans- 
continental railroads, to say nothing of increasing 
electric facilities, are projected and built in about 
the same time that it takes to write, print, and 
market a text-book, it is not surprising to find 
wide-awake instructors using maps and folders 
from convenient railroad offices to supplement 
the regular course. 

A boy will study better with an actual railroad 
map on his desk. The richly illustrated litera- 
ture issued by the chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade when divested of occasional ex- 
aggeration and invested with the enthusiasm of 
the teacher, provides an up-to-date means of 
teaching pupils the resources and attractions of 
their own city or neighborhood which impels pro- 
spective residents to settle and eventually to con- 
tribute to the support and advancement of the 
schools themselves, 

As each fact is best taught to the child by link- 
ing it with some other fact already familiar to 
him in his limited experience, local geography 
will first be taught. If one demands the psy: 
chology of it, it is proceeding from the “known to 
the unknown,” that old by-word of normal school 
days. 

Every child who is old enough to go to town, 
or to go down town, whichever it may be, should 
be able to direct strangers and to tell where the 
chief points of interest are. If he is in a country 
school, he will be encouraged to draw maps of the 
roads, the landmarks, the streams, and the moun- 
tains. The United States Geological Survey 
maps, which may be had for five cents, will prove 
of great aid in this. If it is a city school, a map 
of the business section, with the location of the 
chief buildings, the parks, and other points of in- 
terest, will prove. a valuable diversion or excur- 
sion, whichever it may. be called. In this con- 
nection it would be a practical thing to question 
the children as to the routes of street car lines, 
asking how to get to a given depot, the chutes, or 
the leading parks. The immediate territory from 
which the school draws its attendance will form 
a good subject for a map, and in this the child will 
locate his home, and perhaps the fire alarm boxes, 
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a by no means useless bit of information now- 
adays. 

The daily paper is the newest and latest text-. 
book on all subjects. There isn’t a subject coy- 
ered in the geography that isn’t touched upon in 
some way in each issue of a large paper. If a 
teacher goes to school with a paper in his back 
pocket, or under her arm, and opens it for a few 
minutes before the class and touches upon a few 
points each day, it is very probable that there will 
be something of direct connection and in direct 
relation to the subject matter of the geography. 
And the fact that one “sees by the paper” that 
there’s a large shipment of nitrate, for instance, 
coming from one of those South American ports 
to San Francisco, or San Pedro, or San Diego, 
will make it easier to get the child to interest 
himself in those salient facts which are to be 
learned from the geography. It would be fine if 
one had a geography with wide margins or blank 
pages, in which to paste such clippings. The 
papers will soon be full of census returns. Then 
will be the time to change the population figures 
in the lists of cities. 

With the foregoing as a lead, it is not difficult 
to see that this is written with the purpose of 
urging the use particularly of three valuable aids 
and sources to supplement the ‘“book,”—news- 
papers, railroad and steamship maps, and 
chamber of commerce and development material. 
The use of these will have a wonderful effect in 
arousing interest and in bringing to the front 
the ideas as well as the facts which the teacher, 
and especially the parent, desires his boy or girl 
to gain from the short time spent in the school- 
room. 

In following up this subject, I have had a good 
deal of correspondence regarding the use of this 
material, and have kept in touch with those who 
issue it as well as those who use it. The idea 
of using more of this material in the schools has 
provoked cordial and enthusiastic response from 
men of the affairs and men of the commercial 
world. It is my belief that a teacher or school 
principal can entrench himself strongly in his posi- 
tion, and perhaps lay the way for the promotion 
to which a vigorous, progressive school man is 
entitled by keeping in touch with the commer- 
cial and business projects of his community, which 
will in turn provide future revenue for the ad- 
vancement and upbuilding of the schools them- 
selves. I have in mind particularly the support 
that the superintendent of one of California’s 
largest cities gave the recent campaign for the 
local good roads government. This superin- 
tendent prepared booklets on the ‘Arithmetic of 
Good Roads,” and had them used in the schools. 
He is still superintendent of the \ schools of his 
city, and is likely to hold that position as long as 
he desires. 





+0--@-0-@-0--o-0-—________- -- 

M. L. W., Pennsylvania: I wish to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the Journal for the many, 
many tplifting and inspiring discussions, espe- 
cially along the lines of literature and English. 
No enthusiastic teacher can afford to be without 
the Journal of Education. 
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THE IRON RANGE OF MINNESOTA. 
[Special Correspondence. } 


Years since Duluth set for St. Louis county an educa- 
tional pace that she still sustains, but Duluth is not 
really on the Range, and the United States knows its 
enviable educational position, the ambition of Superin- 
tendent Denfeld, and the work he has done that will al- 
ways “shine on.” 

Two Harbors is the Range more than Duluth, because 
it is the great dump to the ore-carrying vessels. Edu- 
cationally it is proud and should be. No town anywhere 
has, proportionally to its population, a richer school li- 
brary or.a better school spirit. This spirit will con- 
tinue while Superintendent H, E. Flynn continues at the 
head. 

Virginia.—This is in many respects the city of the 
Range. Not satisfied because not fully served by the 
great Roosevelt high school, it is just completing a 
magnificently-equipped technical high school building 
costing $200,000. This building represents Superintend- 
ent Lafayette Bliss’s unresting energy and most exact- 
ing study to equip it not only with the best, but in the 
most convenient and perfect arrangement conceivable. 
Superintendent Bliss is surely a “master builder” from 
every standpoint. 

3uhl.—Superintendent M. A. Morse is credited with 
having the neatest, best equipped graded school building 
in Minnesota. Is this possible in the Iron Range coun- 
try, where the population is nine-tenths foreign-born? 
Yes, and the buildings are as neat as New York palace 
homes. 

Chisholm.—Five years ago struggling to be, now a 
town, with forty teachers, buildings provided with the 
latest modern conveniences, and supported on a taxable 
value of more than $50,000,000. Superintendent J. P. 
Vaughn, one of the best, in selecting teachers and giving 
to his pupils education for life is a master, deserving all 
he secures. Wis., “U” may well be proud of him. 

Hibbing.—Superintendent H. Blair is solving the try- 
ing problem of supervision in this rapidly-developing 
country by adding as principals men of wide and suc- 
cessful experience, so that his own service may be more 
general. The district is large and rich, and can afford 
much to keep the children of its conglomerated foreign 
population close in touch, as it does, with the best that 
American schools afford. Superintendent Blair will 
kindly receive and will give and take with all educators 
who call. 

Coleraine.—Superintendent J. A. Vandyke took hold 
at Coleraine five years ago, where no school building 
was located, where there were no pupils in the district, 
although it was known that thousands were coming 
soon. His administration has been one of the most 
brilliant, efficient, and remarkable that any country or 
town has ever known. Language can scarcely éxpress 
the marvels of Mr. Vandyke’s experience. He now has 
over forty teachers. 

Grand Rapids.—Another wonder in education. 
Another real master is Superintendent FE. A. Freeman. 
Could he have been in the harness when the high school 
was erected, it would have been the expression of his 
practical, aesthetic taste and critical judgment that are 
so forcibly shown in the school grounds, new buildings, 
and courses of study. We think his residential grade 
building lately erected the gem of Minnesota school 
buildings for its purpose 

Fveleth—Here we meet the genial, businesslike 
choolman, Superintendent B. O. Greening. Here is 
located the finest high school building, architecturally, 
in the state. Superintendent Greening knows how to 
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select his faculty so as to keep his school and the pupils 
models for work in this attractive surrounding. Were 
you at Eveleth, you would exclaim: “How can they do 
it in this apparently barren, uninviting country?” It is 
not barren, it is fabulously rich. It is not uninviting, it 
is moving in the ranks of the cultured. 

Gilbert—Here Superintendent C.-L. Newberry is 
directing the most dazzling campaign for education of 
which we have heard. Eighteen months since six teach- 
ers, to-day fifty-two. Then one building, now ten; a 
high school building in process of erection costing 
$150,000; a grade and high school building being used 
that cost $50,000. All else to correspond. I have seen 
them. There is more to follow. 

Biwabik.—I regretted to pass by this town, It ranks 
with the best in school equipment. Its superintendent 
is a master in all educational lines. 

Aurora.—Not many teachers, but money, lots of 
A new $100,000 high school about to be. 
Thirty acres given by the “wicked steel trust” for ath- 
letic and agricultural grounds, ete. Watch, this town 
will be with the others—at the top. 

Tower.—Regret passing without stopping, for we do 
not know its strength from seeing it, but we hear it is 
keeping pace. 

Ely.—Here at the top, the highest up, the furthest 
north! How it is equipped and how marvelously its 
facilities are handled! Superintendent C. H. Barnes is 
a master organizer. He can tell exactly what is doing 
by his teachers, by his school storekeeper, by his jani- 
tors, by his private secretary, by his truant officers, by 
all the force, and he knows all are doing their best to 
perfect the schools of Ely, the foreign American acad- 
emy of northeast St. Louis county. 


@-0-0+4>-0-O+0 
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THE CHILDREN. 


BY MARTHA A. SEIDERS, 





money! 





Reading, Pa. 
{To the air of “Old Black Joe.’’] 


‘Tis not their stature nor long flight of years 
That speaks the life they’ve spent for good or ill; 
Like swaying forest tree, their years are rings 
About the infant heart enclosed there so still. 


Happy childhood! 

Tender childhood! 

Like the buds of early spring. 

May we entwine their tendrils fine 
Round life’s best good! 


‘The ever-widening circles are the days— 

The years of youth whose curves we blindly plan— 
Deeds are the life—the soul’s real symmetry— 

And ours the work in these the Father’s eye will scan. 


Sunny childhood! 

Fleeting childhood! 

Like the rippling brooklet’s flow,— 
May we ne’er alloy thy purest joy 
Nor mar thy god. # 


For Him we'll rear the trunk with crest aloft,— 
Beyond low growth toward the eternal blue,— 
lor truth the boughs—for love the fruit so dear,— 
For faith the leaves receiving gently sun and dew. 


Trusting childhood! 

Mystic childhood! 

Like the far pale light of stars,— 

May we learn to be in our faith like thee,- 
And love life’s good, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. — (V.) 


The later years of Goldsmith’s life, those of 
his residence in the Temple, that form the last 
period, repeat the story of the earlier years. The 
poet is now famous, to be sure, not an anonymous 
scatterer of Sibylline leaves; he has only to sign 
his name to hurry to press whatever he writes, 
instead of waiting long on convenience or 


patronage. He no longer lives in alley 
lodgings, but in the lordly Temple, himself 
one of its proudest ornaments; and he 


feasts with the great, wise, and the noblest, 
his nearest friends. But with his expanding ex- 
perience is no less work, and the kismet of toil- 
ing for bread and butter is not removed. Early 
in his Temple days we find him writing 
ancient histories, and it is still their frankness, 
fluency, and charm of manner that makes them 
eulogized of Johnson, and brings to their author 
the honor of the newly founded Royal Academy, 
in the department of history. We smile and 
think it pompous when Goldsmith writes to his 
brother that he considers this appointment of the 
king’s, being unsalaried, “rather as a compliment 
to the institution than of benefit to myself’; but 
we may hear.a little sigh following after, that the 
two honorable letters after his name do not ease 
the burden of hard work in the least. 

So through the pages, in little touches, run 
anecdotes associated with memorandum of work 
accomplished, set down by Irving always with ap- 
preciation of the point, and always with a loving 
appreciation of the traits that were Goldsmith’s 
from the first, a generosity that ever regarded the 
needy brother before himself; the little vein of 
pride, as at his delight in having sat for Reynolds’ 
portrait; sensitive as in youth; always a delight- 
ful companion, at the banquet, on the journey, as 
guest at house parties; and always seeing the way 
to turn life as he saw it into comedy; his own 
romance with the “Jessamy Bride’ running 
through it like a silver thread. To enumerate 
these references would be to destroy Irving’s 
charm, and leave us nothing but an outline, such 
as might be found in any literary encyclopedia, for 
when we read of Goldsmith in Irving, we read 
also of Johnson, and Boswell, and Reynolds, and 
Garrick, and all the wonderful set of writers, and 
painters, and actors, and publishers, and nobles 
of that brilliant era of the waning eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘Tis sad to come to the end of Goldsmith's 
story, for, instead of lifting clouds, of prosperity 
and peace of mind, we find still disappointed 
hopes and labor to the very end, or, at least, to 
the last days of illness. The last years were toil 
through illness, and always the haunting distress 
of insufficient means, and a straining forward to 
the end to get as soon as may be the moiety of 
gold that should give him, perhaps, a rest and a 
little vacation. And with the illness was a 


cloud the end of one who was the author of so 
many smiles. 

The story of Goldsmith’s life is that of one who 
little knew how much he wrought. That he could 
write what people would read, he knew; that he 
was ranked among great men, he knew; he 
ranked himself in the company of the great; but 
he seemed to be one of those who, while toiling 
faithfully, seemed to miss the crown of life some- 
how; yet no one felt deeper, with more delicately 
responsive and ever variable sensations, the many 
moods of life. Yet we read Irving’s life of Gold- 
smith, not for what Goldsmith did, but for what 
he was; and when we have finished the story, we 
feel that we are one of those that mourn, for pity 
rather that he had fought his good fight and fin- 
ished his course, seeming to have beaten the air, 
and just missed touching the goal. He died in 
sorrow, whose name is associated with the 
tenderest expressions of joy; he died in the em- 
barrassment of poverty, the price of whose work 
would have paid his debts a thousand times, and 
who had given away to the poor, the sick, and 
the sorrowful more than to have made an ample 
quittance ; he died, honored by the world to be 
sure, and called successful in his time and place, 
but the triumph was so hard won, and costing so 
much labor, that he only sank down weary at the 
end. 

We are grateful to Irving, that he, of all men 
who could write with such appreciative sympathy 
of Goldsmith, with generosity to his faults, and 
such justice to his better nature, has yet done so 
with such sparing criticism, either for praise or 
blame, that we feel he has brought home to us a 


friend. 
“10+ @-0-Q-0--@ -0-—__________ 
USING A BOOK, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. G. 
Illinois. 


It was a sixth grade history class. Twelve 
different texts on American history had been 
collected by the teacher. These were placed in 
the hands of twelve pupils. The teacher said: 
“Find what your book says about the invention of 
the cotton gin.” What followed? Some began 
to go through the book, leaf by leaf; some sat 
still, looking helpless; some went to the table of 
contents, and others turned directly to the index. 
At the end of five minutes the teacher asked 
them to report. Five had found the topic and 
were ready to tell its substance. Two had found 
where the subject was treated, but could not give 
it. Two claimed that their book didn’t “have it.” 
Three said they couldn’t find it. 

Before the year wae over every child in the 
grade knew the difference between a table of 
contents and an index and knew how to find a 
topic quickly when he was sent to a reference 
pook. In our zeal to teach children how to use 
tools and utensils in the manual training and do- 
mestic science rooms let us not fail to take the 
time and care to teach them how to use a book, 


BLAIR; 


deepening melancholy, that we hate to feel should the greatest labor-saving machine ever invented, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—V. 


BY BRENELLE HUNT, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


3. Decide which of the follow- 
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ing boards would saw up into 32- 
inch lengths with the leastewaste. 
State the exact amount wasted in 
each case. Lengths: 12 feet, 13 
feet, 14 feet. 

4. How many 2 1-4-foot lengths 
can be obtained. from a 14-foot 
plank? 

5. Ifmany 2 1-4-foot lengths 
‘ were desired, find which of the fol- 
lowing board would saw. up practi- 
cally without waste: 8-foot, 9-foot, 
10-foot, 12-foot, 13-foot, 15-foot, 
16-foot, 18-foot. 


NOTE. 

What kind of a saw is used in 
sawing boards lengthwise? How do 
its teeth differ from those of a 
cross-cut saw? 





ee 
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Fq. Boards must be sawed length- 
zw. wise in order to get narrow strips 
for the different kinds of mould- 

ing. (See Figures. Il, and IV.) 

The circular power saw works 

| Aon rapidly and accurately, enabling a 


single workman to accomplish 
many times as much as would be 








The above simple sketches illustrate circular 
saws operaicd by machinery and_ revolving 
through a slot in a bench. Both “cross cut” and 
“rip saws” are made in this style. Where have 
you seen them used? What are their advan- 
tages? Why is the carpenter obliged to depend 
largely on the slower hand saw? 


ORAL PROBLEMS. 

1. If a 10-foot board were to be cut up into 
2-foot lengths, as in Figures I. and III,. how many 
strips would there be? How many times would 
the board have to he sawed? 

2. How many 6-inch pieces could be obtained 
by sawing a 12-foot board in the same way? How 
many cuts would have to be made? 

3. If you wanted to get 3-foot pieces and had 
the following length boards at hand, which would 
you select? Why? 8-foot? 9-foot? 10-foot? 
12-foot? 14-foot? 

4. How many strips approximately 2 inches 
wide could be obtained by dividing a 12-inch 
board by the circular “rip saw” as shown in 
Figures II. and IV.? How many times would it 
be necessary to saw the board? 


WRITTEN PROBLEMS. 

1. In sawing a 10-foot board into 27-inch 
lengths, how many could be obtained? How 
much waste? Diagram. 

2. Would it be more or less economical to 
saw such lengths from an 11-foot board? What 
is the waste per board in the latter case? 


possible with a hand rip saw. 

In problems 6 to 10 no, account is taken of the 
“saw scarf” or narrow strip of wood destroyed 
by the saw as it passes through. As the class be- 
comés acquainted with the general process this 
is corrected, as in problems 11 to 14. 

6. How many strips 2 1-2 inches wide could 
be cut from a 12-inch board? Make a diagram, 
showing by carefully drawn dash lines the paths 
of the saw. (See Fig. IV.) 

7. Find a common width of board in which 
there would be little or no waste. 

8. Into how many 2 1-4-inch strips will a 9- 
inch board saw? 

9. Decide which of the following, boards would 
saw up into 1 %-8-inch strips with the least waste. 
State the fraction of a strip wasted in each case: 
Width of boards: 8 inches, 9 inches, 10 inches, 12 
inches. 

10. Cut a 10-inch board up into 1 3-4-inch 
strips. Number of strips? Fraction of a strip 
remaining? This fraction of a strip would be 
about how many inches wide? 

11. If to the width of the strip in problem 10 
we add the width of the “saw scarf” (1-8 inch), 
how wide a strip of board is used to get the 1 3-4- 
inch strip desired? 

12. How wide a strip left, then, after the five 
strips had been sawed? 

13. In sawing a 10-inch board into 2 3-8-inch 
strips, add the width of saw scarf to the width of 


(Continued on page 522. } 
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JOHN TETLOW. 


Of all the sacrifices required by the Boston 
school board’s recent ruling that every teacher 
shall retire at seventy years of age, the greatest 
was the loss to the system of Dr. John Tetlow, for 
thirty years principal of the Girls’ Latin school, 
one of the most scholarly men in the city force, 
and a man in the full vigor of life at seventy. 

The Jabberwock, the monthly publication of 
the Girls’ Latin school, devoted its October issue 
to honoring the retired principal, to whom the 
school and the entire teaching force of Boston is 
intensely loyal. 

There are tributes from college classmates at 
Brown University, from William C. Collar, from 
associate teachers, and from students of various 
years. 

Mr. Tetlow was the valedictorian of his class in 
Brown, and easily the leader of the class, not only 
in scholarship, but in personal leadership. 

Henry F. Harrington was one of the notable 
educators of the United States in the sixties and 
seventies, when he was superintendent of New 
Bedford. To this day no other city superintend- 
ent, with the possible exception of Dr. W. T. 
Harris of St. Louis and George Howland of Chi- 
cago, has written a more noteworthy series of 
reports than his. Several years ago I had these 
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reports well bound, and I regard them as among 
the treasures in my library. 

At the height of Mr. Harrington’s power and 
influence Mr. Tetlow, then principal of a highly 
important secondary school for boys in New 
Bedford, and one of the first citizens of the city, 
became his son-in-law. 

When he came to Boston in 1880 he was re- 
garded as sure of a college presidency because of 
his exact scholarship, eminent administrative 
success, and qualities of personal leadership. 

Rarely have we known such a protest as that 
which was universal in the profession when he be- 
came the head of a girls’ school. 
ble success there has never reconciled those who 


Even his nota- 


had high ambitions for him as a leader of young 
men. 

With an intimate acquaintance with Boston 
teachers for forty years, I have never witnessed 
such a demonstration as that of last May in 
Tremont Temple, when the entire teaching force 
was massed for the purpose of considering the 
plans for the National Education Association, 
and, incidentally, without premeditation, they gave 
Mr. Tetlow an ovation that will remain in 


memory as an unprecedented event in Boston. 
oe RE a 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Association at St. Joseph was by far the largest 
in its history. It is only a little while ago that 
the association was living at a poor dying rate, 
content with a registration of 300. Only two 
years ago they made an heroic effort to get the 
enrollment up to a thousand. Last year they 
thought the millennium had come because they 
reached 1,457! 

This year there was talk of 2,000, but many 
leaders cautioned against such foolishness. 
“Maintain the figures of last year and we do 
well,” they said. 

The night before the rush began, and before 
noon of the first day the 2,000 badges and receipt 
blanks had given out, and badge-makers and 
printing presses were busy as busy could be on 
another thousand, and nearly the entire 3,000 
were needed, twice as many as the high-water 
mark of last year. 

The citizens of St. Joseph appreciated it all. 
Under the lead of Superintendent J. A. Whiteford 
everything was in readiness. The city was deco- 
rated—stores, public buildings, and the streets— 
as though there was a commercial or civic festi- 
val going on. Locally, nothing was left undone 
that could be done. The mayor led the citizens, 
and Superintendent J. A. Whitéford led the edu- 
cational forces. The Boy Scouts were on duty 
from early till late, upon the arrival of every 
train, at every hotel, and at all places of meeting. 
Never have their attentions been excelled. 

President J. A. Koontz, superintendent of 
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Carrollton, prepared a program excellent beyond 
expression. The National Education Associa- 
tion rarely surpasses it. There were eight gen- 
eral programs and twenty-eight departmental 
sessions. 

The exhibit of school work, of every phase of 
school work, was far beyond anything ever seen 
in the state, and we thiak it the most complete of 
any state exhibit we have ever seen. 

The music was artistic and highly popular, 
under the inspiring guidance of Miss Hal R. 
Rogers. The demonstration of physical training 
at the Robidoux school playgrounds, under the 
direction of A. T. Heibel, was one of the notable 
features of the week. 

The weather also did its part, so that joy 
abounded to the pleasure and profit of the great 
gathering. 


—~ & 
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IN LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana has gotten things a-going in great 
shape in the last five years. It has been the pol- 
icy of the state administration to magnify edu- 
cational affairs. The state university has of late 
received $40,000 a year for maintenance and 
$37,000 a year for permanent improvements. 
The state normal school has had $40,000 a year 
for maintenance, $40,000 for men’s dormitory, 
and $11,000 for incidentals. The Industrial In- 
stitute has had $28,000 for maintenance, $13,000 
for incidentals, and $20,000 for dormitory. 

The summer schools for white teachers (five in 
number) at the higher institutions of learning, 
continuing from six to nine weeks, have been a 
rare feature of the professional life of the state. 
One of the great movements has been the rais- 
ing of the standards of the teachers’ certificates. 
The increase in the number of first grade certifi- 
cates has been remarkable. 

The inspector of agriculture in the schools is 
one of the features of education in the state. 
There are ten county agricultural high schools. 
The local community provides a farm of from 
ten to twenty-five acres. Each employs as 
teacher a graduate of the state agricultural col- 
lege and he must have been a boy on a farm. 
The state inspector fully expects to have 10,000 
Louisiana boys raising corn under the inspection 
of this expert. 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris expects to 
have a farmers’ and teachers’ conference at each 
of the ten county agricultural high schools. He 
expects to have associated with him the inspector 
of agricultural schools and the president of the 
agricultural college. 

There are in the state eighty-five approved 
high schools, where two years ago there were 
but thirty-three. 

Next year there will be a special high school 
inspector devoting his entire time to these 
schools. There will also be a state elementary 
school inspector, whose time will be given to im- 
proving the teaching, especially in nature study. 

There will also probably be a rural school in- 
spector whose mission will be the toning up of 
the one-room schools of the state. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


The controlling interest of Silver, Burdett 
& Company, formerly held by the late Edgar O. 
Silver, has been purchased by men who, as 
officers and employees of the corporation, in full 
sympathy with the ideals which have character- 
ized the house from its beginning, had long been 
associated with Mr. Silver in the administration 
of its affairs. On October 1 the new manage- 
ment assumed control. 

In April, 1910, Arthur Lord of Boston was 
elected acting president. For many years he had 
been closely associated with the business and its 
management as general counsel and as director. 
At the request of the board of directors he con- 
tinues as acting president. 

Frank W. Burdett, who has been secretary of 
the corporation since its beginning, has been 
elected vice-president and remains as secretary; 
and Albert E, Carr, for many years treasurer, 
continues in that office. 

The vacancies in the directorate, made by the 
resignations of Elmer E. Silver and Albert A. Sil- 
ver, Jr., have been filled by the election of Havi- 
land Stevenson and William M. Hatch. As gen- 
eral agent of the company, Mr. Stevenson has 
been for several years responsible for its most 
important and extensive agency work; he has 
now been elected to the office of vice-president 
and general agency manager. Mr. Hatch has 
been with the company for ten years, most of the 
time as manager of the New England agency. 
To this responsibility he will add the care of the 
insular and foreign business of the house. 

On account of failing health, Henry C. Deane 
resigned his office as vice-president and director. 
His son, William B. Deane, who has for several 
years been agent of the company, was elected to 
fill the vacancy as director, and will represent his 
father’s interest in the corporation. 

The other directors, of long association with 
the house and membership in the board, are J. 
Winn Brown, head of the publication and manu- 
facturing department; Frank D. Farr, manager 
of the Chicago office and Western agency; and 
Edward O. Stanley, second vice-president of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, New York 
city. With this reorganization the house enters 
upon a new era full of promise, with the confi- 
dence and good will of the educational world. 
For twenty-five years this house has been a 
pioneer in the promotion of the best educational 
methods and highest professional ideals, and 
these men were the working force that helped 
Mr. Silver to realize to a remarkable degree his 
aspirations for the house. Silver, Burdett & 
Company will continue, with increased projected 
efficiency, to carry forward the work of the house 
as it has been for twenty-five years. 
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California prohibits the employment of any- 
one under fourteen years of age or of anyone 
under sixteen who cannot read and write Eng- 
lish. 
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NOBLE ADVANCE. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times is 
the reduction in the number enrolled in the first 
grade. Take Chicago as an example. Ten years 
ago the average membership in the first grade was 
47,400; now it is but 39,000. In the primary 
department the entire enrollment has fallen off 
5,600, while the increase in the grammar depart- 
ment has been 23,000. This means that ten years 
ago they kept a vastly greater number of chil- 
dren “back.” 

Ten years ago only 33 per cent. of the pupils in 
elementary schools were in the upper four grades, 
while now nearly 43 per cent. are there. 

This means that they promote about a third 
more than ten years ago. 

Ten years ago the fourth grade was only 55 per 
cent. of the first ; now it is 80 per cent. 

Then the eighth grade was only 21 per cent. 
of the first. Now it is 40 per cent. 

Such facts as these speak volumes. Here is a 
glorious demonstration of our recent editorial, 
“Promote, Promote, Promote.” Chicago is doing 
great things. The world is moving at a notable 
pace, and Chicago is in the lead. 


ee 
WHAT A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT DESERVES. 


In an Illinois city four-fifths of the teachers 
went away to summer schools. The city superin- 
tendent had made it worth their while to grow 
scholastically and professionally. 

“All nonsense,” said the county superintendent, 
and he ridiculed the teachers who had “wasted 
their time and money” in such foolishness. 

When his term of office expired he was amazed 
to find that superintendent and every progressive 
teacher in the county, and all the wide-awake citi- 
zens ardently championing a progressive, enthu- 
siastic young man who opposed him. He 
whined and pleaded with the dear public not to 
be too hard on him, but he was buried out of 
sight. He says he cannot understand it, but the 
progressive public understands it. 
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SIMPLIFIED NOMENCLATURE. 


The Wisconsin State Association passed the 
following resolutions unanimously. Simplifica- 
tion is in the air. 

Resolved :— 

1. That we deplore the present chaotic state 
of the nomenclature employed by our texts in 
grammar. : 

2. That we desire that the National Educa- 
tion Association create a competent committee to 
consider this whole matter and report to the 
National Education Association, at the next suc- 
ceeding meeting, a system of nomenclature for 
use in grammar. 

3. That we desire the National Education 
Association should then go on record as favoring 
the use of those texts which, in their subse- 
quent edition, employ this standard nomencla- 
ture. 
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INCREASE SALARIES. 

One of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s best sayings 
in the Chicago board of education, and she has 
become famous for putting a volume into a sen- 
tence, was when one of the members proposed to 
create several new assistant superintendencies: 
“If you have any more money, add it to the teach- 
ers’ salaries. It will do wonders in improving 
their work. The principals bear me out 
in a statement that the teachers are taking much 
more interest in their work now.” 

Every paper in Chicago echoed the sentiment. 
The Chicago Evening Post said: “The board can 
do nothing of more value to the school children 
than to grant the teachers the increases they need 
and have so long deserved.” 
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ANOTHER SUPERINTENDENT BECOMES AN EDITOR. 


W. J. Pelo, who has assumed the editorship of 
the publishing house of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, is peculiarly well fitted for this work. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1904, and took his 
A. M. at Harvard in the department of educa- 
tion in 1905. .He was assistant professor of edu- 
cation at University of Kansas, and also at 
Harvard. He was superintendent at Swamp- 
scott when he was called to his present position 
of responsibility as managing editor under the 
new Organization. 
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Jane Addams is always saying good things. 
Here is one of her latest:— 

“What we need is more amusements for the 
young persons. Instead: of allowing them to find 
amusements in the streets, we should provide 
some form of amusements that will keep them in 
their homes or in places where they will be under 
the supervision of older persons.” 

Wellesley College has a committee to select a 
president. Joy be with them. It is no light task, 
unless they do as is usually done—make the 
temporary organization permanent. 

No elementary school course should have 
more than eight grades. Few remain that have 
nine years, and those few should cut it down at 
once. 

Twelve thousand majority for J. W. Crabtree 
as state superintendent of Nebraska was quite an 
honor for a Republican this year. 

No power in earth or heaven can make chil- 
dren equal. No test is sane that is based on the 
assumption that they are. 

Attention is only valuable as it is sustained ai- 
tention. To attract attention counts for little; 
to hold it signifies much. 

The official estimate of the cotton crop of the 
United States this year is 12,162,000 bales. 

To enlist the parents in the schools is most 
difficult. 

The teacher needs to know much and believe 
much, 


Organization is life, not mechanism. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE DROP IN MBAT PRICES. 

That the sweeping Democratic victory of No- 
vember 8 should have been followed within a 
few days by a general drop in meat prices is, 
naturally enough, accepted by many Democrats 
as a happy coincidence in the nature of cause and 
effect. But it is intimated that the drop is but 
temporary, and that it may be accounted for by 
purely natural and non-political causes, especially 
the heavy grain crops and the glut of local sup- 
plies through the slaughtering of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs by local farmers, who are disinclined to 
carry them through the winter, and have been 
tempted by the prevailing high prices to turn 
them into ready cash; but the decline, while it 
lasts, whatever the cause, is very acceptable 
to the consumer. 


HIGH PRICES IN GERMANY. 

That the increased cost of living, as has been 
more than once suggested in this column, is far 
from being exclusively an American or a local 
problem is indicated by the fact that the Ger- 
man government has just found it necessary to 
relieve the situation for the German consumers 
by ordering the opening of the frontiers for the 
importation of foreign live stock. Already the 
governments of Baden and Alsace-Lorraine are 
permitted to import a considerable weekly sup- 
ply of French live stock, and the Bavarian gov- 
ernment is authorizing the importation both of 
French and Danish animals. It is said to be the 
intention of the German government to open all 
the frontiers except the Russian, care being taken 
to enforce sanitary precautions. The concilia- 
tory temper of the government is attributed to its 
desire to allay the agitation of the Socialists over 
the high prices of meat before the general elec- 
tions come off. 

THE NEW ENGLISH CRISIS. 

The British Constitutional Conference, after 
months of close consideration of the problem of 
the powers of the House of Lords, has broken up 
without reaching any result; and, when parlia- 
ment reassembled on November 15, it confronted 
the old crisis, aggravated rather than lessened by 
the long delay and the fruitless discussion. To 
whose obstinacy this failure is due, and upon what 
particular rock the conference splits are matters 
which are not quite clear; but the result is a 
keen disappointment, for up almost to the last 
moment the hope was entertained that the confer- 
ence would be able to present a working scheme 
for the solution of the grave constitutional ques- 
tions involved. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 

President Taft has been visiting the Panama 
canal. He has personally inspected the great 
work, and has conferred with the officers in 
charge; and by a characteristically genial and re- 
assuring address has set at rest the silly rumors 
concerning a contemplated annexation, Colonel 


Goethals, who is in charge of the work, is con- 
fident that the canal will be completed by Decem- 
ber 1, 1913. This is thirteen months in advance 
of the date set for the official opening—January 
1, 1915. The intervening months will be em- 
ployed in training the canal tenders and getting 
the machinery to running smoothly; but ships in 
the meantime will be granted the privilege of the 
canal, but at their own risk as to delays, etc. The 
canal will be completed within the $375,000,000 al- 
ready authorized. The work has progressed with 
amazing rapidity since Mr. Taft’s visit to the 
Isthmus in February, 1909. 
A HUMOROUS ELECTION INCIDENT. 

Mr. Mack, chairman of the Democratic na- 
tional committee, figures in one of the most 
amusing incidents of the election. In Mr. Mack’s 
city the voting was done by the use of voting 
machines. It was Mr. Mack’s first venture in 
that method of voting, and by a mischance he 
pulled the Republican lever, thereby recording his 
ballot for the straight Republican ticket. The 
joke was too good to keep, and he told his friends 
of the error which he made. But it turns out to 
be either more or less of a joke than he supposed, 
according to the point of view, for the congres- 
sional vote in that district is a tie. If Mr. Mack's 
vote had been registered as he meant it to be, the 
Democratic candidate would have been elected. 
As it is, he must get the seat, if at all, through a 
contest and the friendly interest of a Democratic 
House. 

AGAIN THE CHOLERA MENACE. 

The arrival at New York of the steamer San 
Giorgio, with nine suspected cases of cholera on 
board, and the record of two deaths at sea proba- 
bly from cholera, is a reminder that. the danger 
from this source has not passed. ‘The apparent 
subsidence of the disease at Naples, Palermo, and 
other Italian ports has encouraged the belief that 
the worst was over. So perhaps it is, but this 
steamship brought over 600 immigrants from 
Naples and Palermo, and the presence of cholera 
among them in spite of all quarantine precautions 
on the other side abundantly justifies the rigid 
measures taken at our Atlantic ports. 

THE END OF THE GLASS TRUST. 

Slowly and intermittently, but surely and effec- 
tively, the Sherman anti-trust law is getting in its 
work. The day has long since passed when it 
could be scoffed at as a futile attempt to regulate 
monopolies. The process of gathering the requi- 
site evidence and pushing a prosecution to a con- 
clusion is necessarily slow, but it rarely fails in 
the end. The latest illegal combination to suc- 
cumb to it is the so-called Imperial Window Glass 
Company, which had established a monopoly in 
hand-blown window glass, to the considerable en- 
richment of its members. Brought to account in 
the United States district court at Pittsburg, the 





[Continued on page 531.) 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITH- 
METIC..(—V.) 


(Continued from page 517.] 





strip called for as above, and decide the number 
of such strips obtained.* 

14. If a 14-inch board is to be sawed into 
strips at least 1 5-8 inches wide, and the saw is 
the same thickness as above, how many such 
strips could be obtained? 

15. In order to do good clean work the teeth of a 
saw should travel nearly 9,000 feet per minute. 
How many miles would this be? Express re- 
mainder as a decimal. 

16. How many feet per second? 

17. In order to secure this speed, how many 
revolutions would a small saw make compared 
with a saw whose diameter is larger? 

18. If the rim of a saw is 25 inches around, 
how far would a tooth travel in one revolution? 
How many revolutions must it make to go 9,000 
feet? 

19. If it has a 44-inch rim, how many revolu- 
tions would it make to attain the standard speed? 
~ *Oceasionally, of course, there will be one less saw scarf than the 
number of resulting strips, but the method of computing results is 
sufficiently accurate. 
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THE GENTLE OYSTER. 
BY PROFESSOR W. J. 


Savannah. 

Once again the gentle oyster bobs serenely in 
the bowl and fizzles odorously in the pan. Of 
the many who enjoy the final act of his modest, 
unassuming career, few are those who can tell the 
tale of his past life, acts, and virtues. A secret 
he has that has never been whispered—the secret 
of his house building No one has ever built an 
oyster shell or even half knows how. With him 
dies his secret. 

The baby oyster is very precocious. He puts 
out for himself very early in life, and becomes a 
jolly little vagabond in the waste of waters. He 
wiggles and flops about at his own sweet will, 
“naked as he was born,’ with never a shell to 
bother him. There is plenty of company in his 
school even if it were a mere family affair, for he 
is one of about six million twins. From the very 
first he is esteemed a dainty morsel, and no small 
portion of his time is occupied in dodging the 
“suckers” that want to “take him in out of the 
wet.” A very little of such an active life goes a 
good ways, and even now, when his robust par- 
ents are appearing in public at so much per 
dozen, the callow infants have forsaken all 
vagrant ways, and on a wee homestead of their 
own erected minute but sufficient homes for 
themselves, and are preparing for a life of future 
usefulness. 

Oysters are rights and lefts. The baby oyster 
sits down on his left side and draws his right shell 


HOXIE, 


over him. He has a big strong muscle that can 
draw the shells together when occasion requires 


and lock them with a water-tight joint. As a 
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rule, however, he keeps his door ajar, the better 
to communicate with his neighbors. With a set 
of very small, but active, paddles he keeps a con- 

tinuous stream of water flowing into his mouth, 

from which he selects whatever he finds eatable, 

and though the morsels are small, they are all } 
sufficient for his needs,—a lesson to neglect not 
the small things. 

That big strong muscle that he uses to lock his 
door so securely seems to consist of two parts— 
one to open and the other to shut. It is shining 
white in the front part and of a duller color be- 
hind. The oyster has a heart, so it is a vile as- : 
persion to style a person as “heartless as an 
oyster.” Open a fresh one, and the heart may | 
easily be seen beating just behind the muscle, or 
“navel,” as it is commonly called. Right back of 
this is the liver, a dark spot very easily dis- 
cerned. Now, still farther back on your “raw,” 
just where the hinge is situated if you quiddle a 
little with a toothpick, you may be able to find 
his mouth. From this obscure situation it may 
readily be believed that the oyster will resent be- 
ing considered dumb much less than heartless. 
Though he may be decidedly cutting when too 
roughly handled, he never gives any back talk or 
quarrels with his neighbors. 

Of his commercial standing the oyster may 
well be proud. His addition to the revenues of 
the country is close to six million dollars. This 
is the first cost only as he comes from the waters, 
and makes no account of the value of the shells or 
the fortunes annually accumulated by restaurant 
keepers and canners. 





If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 

Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with wornout tools; 





If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
‘To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hoid on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run 


Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it. 
And 
—Rudyard Kipling, in American Magazine for October, 


which is more—you'll be a man, my son! 
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OLD UNIVERSITIES. 


The oldest universities in the world are here named, 
together with the year when founded and the number 
of students in attendance:— 


Year Number 

Founded. Students. 

Ashar University, Cairo............ - 988 8,510 
University of Padua, Italy...... oeeeel222 1,538 
University of Bologna, Italy......... 1119 2,000 
Tniversity of Montpelier, France.... 1181 1,752 
OeGoee, BOewad «., .... canto vesccncess 1200 3,813 
University of  Paxtes . ives vsieipe ve toe 1200 16,935 
University of Padua, Italy.......... 1,222 1,538 
Daiversity: Of Mawes. Co.cc cc ckces 1224 6,348 
University of Toulouse, France...... 1233 2,975 
University of Salamanca, Spain..... 1243 1,222 
Cambridge University, England...... 1257 3,589 
University of Perugia, Italy......... 1266 350 
University of Coimbra, Portugal..... 1288 2,916 
TIEIVETEHY OL, IODINE, «00 caccee ssc sen 1303 3,316 
University of Grenoble, France...... 1339 896 
University of Valladolid, Spain...... 1346 1,586 
University of Prague, Bohemia...... 1348 3,961 
University of Sienna, Italy.........- 1357 235 
University of Pavia, Italy........... 1361 1,627 
University of Crakow, Austria...... 1364 2,543 
University of Vienna.............0% 1365 9,440 
Heidelberg University, Germany..... 1386 2,089 
University of Ferrera, Italy......... 1391 270 
University of Wurzburg, Bavaria.... 1402 1,467 
University of Leipzig............... 1409 4,761 
University of ‘Marseilles...........%. 1409 515 
St. Andrews University, Scotland.... 1411 306 
University of Mecklenburg, Rostock... 1419 707 
University of Caen, France.......... 1487 814 
University of Bordeaux............. 1441 2,496 
University of Glasgow.............. 1451 2,504 
University of Freiburg, Germany.... 1457 2,167 
University of Basel, Switzerland..... 1460 683 
University of Budapest, Hungary.... 1465 6,835 
University of Upsala, Sweden ....... 1477 1,710 
University of Copenhagen........... 1479 2,012 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland.... 1494 1,100 


—Educational Review. 
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A FEW PERTINENS PACTS. 


Editors of the Journal of Education:— 

The cost of living. 

Aye, there’s the rub. 

An official in New York recently resigned because he 
said that he was not needed. His office was superfluous. 
The cost of living is high to-lay mainly because too 
many people are drawing pay for doing a part which is 
not necessary, which is superfluous. 

The place in industrial and commercial affairs where 
this parasitic growth does most harm is between the 
producer and the consumer. In almost mo case is the 
producer getting more than he ought for his goods, ex- 
cept where he is able ‘to deliver direct to the consumer. 
Where the middle man steps in, represented by the 
broker, the jobber, the retailer, the cost piles up till all 
comparison between first and last cost shows a burden 
on the consumer which is utterly unfair. 

This vast profit, or extra charge paid to the people 
who merely handle the goods, is a far greater burden in 
small cities and towns than in large communities, so 
the greater weight falls on the majority, because the 
great majority live in comparatively small communities. 
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A careful. study of one comparison between the city 
and the town at the present moment will be of more 
value than a general view. There is a town of about 
5,000 inhabitants a hundred miles from Boston. 
Twenty years ago one grocer had most of the grocery 
trade here. They made large profits, and became 
wealthy. Business increased, and the next generation 
considered the grocery trade as desirable so it seems, 
for to-day there are five stores which carry the regular 
line of groceries, and four others which carry the staple 
groceries and provisions. Every one in town agrees 
that there is no chamce for them all. Within two 
years a hardware store and a small ware store have 
given up the battle, and one green grocer firm has gone 
into bankruptcy. ; 

Meanwhile they are existing by what amounts al- 
most to extortionate prices. The townspeople are pay- 
ing for the support of a group of traders who are really 
supplying no want. Half their number would more 
than supply the needs of the town. 

To-day kerosene oil costs twelve cents a gallon there. 
In the suburbs of Boston it is delivered for eight cents. 
Crackers that are selling here for from ten to twelve 
cents are fifteen to twenty there. Pilot crackers there 
were eighteen cents at last purchase, and ten cents in 
Boston. What might be called grocery notions, like 
peanut butter and olives, stand about twenty per cent. 
higher. 

Meats show still greater variations. Lamb could not 
be bought in this town the first of September less than 
fifteen cents a pound for foreshoulder and stew pieces, 
and chops were twenty-five and thirty. In Oambridge 
during the early part of September a very nice. piece of 
foreshoulder was purchased at seven cents a _ pound, 
and chops, rib, and kidney were eighteen and twenty. 
Dried beef cost forty cents cut to order in the small 
tuwn. In Boston it was thirty-two. 

It is not necessary to continue comparisons of prices. 
The former notion that the cost of living was less in 
country towns than in cities has been no longer true for 
nearly ten years in New England. It may be true that 
one spends less money in the rural community; but he 
certainly gets less for what he spends. Potatoes cost 
in general more where they are dug to the consumer 
than in the city. Tomatoes are to-day higher in this 
town used as an example than in Boston. Cabbages 
therc last winter were five cents a pound, and almost 
all bought wholesale in Boston, where they retailed at 
three and four cents a pound. 

‘Lhe trust certainly can be blamed for this In one way 
culy. Being small detached stores these traders must 
pay pretty well for their goods, and since they must 
give long credit, they have to ask it, and credit costs 
money. 

This condition is of course merely temporary. The 
,ery thing which is now blamed for causing the diffi- 
culty will be its cure. The giant corporation will come 
to the rescue. Before long millions of dollars will be 
invested in great grocery and provision stores with 
branches in all these small communities. Competition 
will be keen, and the fight a savage one, but the small 
trader is an economic mistake and he will have to re- 
tire for the benefit of the people. 

The great corporation will also eliminate many of 
those who now live because of the small retailer, the 
broker and jobber will also go, and conditions will be 
such that the “trust” can still enjoy the large . profit 
which trusts are supposed to expect, while the con- 
sumer, as in the large cities to-day, will get far more for 
his money than he has for many years. 


Ernest Cobb. 
Cambridge. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. By Lawrence Mce- 
Turnan, recently assistant state superintendent of In- 
diana. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer, & Grover. 
Cloth, 247 pp. 

Lawrence McTurnan breathes his own delightful per- 
sonality into every sentence of a most appetizing book, 
one that gives a new relish to life for men and women 
and an inspiration to achieve to young men and women. 
No book has appeared in many a day that is so well 
worth while for young people especially to read, and 
read they will if it comes their way. Every generation 
needs a Samuel Smiles, an E. P. Whipple, a William 
Matthews, a Sarah K. Bolton, and of all who have as- 

ired to voice such a message in this day, Mr. Mc- 
on easily is in the lead. 

Most writers who have tried to utilize lessons from 
successful mem overdo it. By extravasation they revel 
in the unreal and the untrue, while others give so much 
of fact that they eliminate the thrill of personal power. 

Better than any other writer of the present day does 
Lawrence McTurnan bring to every vital experience of 
life the richest thought and achievement of noble men 
and women by the impressionist’s art and the essayist’s 
skill. He tells very little. He presents no details. He 
never diverts thought from the one impression he seeks 
to make. 

Where is there a clearer impression of Socrates, Lord 
Nelson and others than in these sentences. “Socrates 
drank the cup of hemlock as philosophically as he had 
lived, and while awaiting death counseled his friends 
as to the future life.” Lord Nelson died thanking God 
he had done his duty.” “Mary Lyon opened the doors 
of educational opportunities to women.” “Morse gave 
tongue to electricity.” “Livingstone gave light and 
freedom to a nation.” 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRIMER. By Homer P. Lewis, 
superintendent, Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

It is as interesting as it is surprising to find an author, 
notably a superintendent of schools, making a book 
without claiming to have done some wholly unusual 
thing, either in matter, method, or purpose. 

Mr. Lewis specifically disavows any desire to do any 
of the last dozen tricks of the makers of primers, and 
as frank to say that his sole purpose is to make a primer 
on the theory of holding fast that which is good. His 
aim is merely to present a book by the use of which one 
can teach a child to read easily and rapidly, and, unless 
we mistake the present professional temper, Mr. Lewis 
will find a vast number of other superintendents who 
are all ready to settle down quietly for a while to a 
primer that utilizes the interests the children already 
have, so that the teacher’s sole business is to master the 
art of reading about that which he already knows and 
thinks. The illustrations are beautiful, and the reading 
matter every way attractive to children. 

PRINCE EUGENE, THE NOBLE KNIGHT; 
QUEEN MARIA SOPHIA OF NAPLES; 
EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH; 
CHARLEMAGNE. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. 100 to 150 pp. Price, 50 cents each, net. 
These volumes form a series of “Life Stories for 

Young People,” and are translated from the German by 

George P. Upton. The series includes at the present 

time no less than twenty-eight volumes. The books 

form a fine series for young people. They include his- 
torical and biological subjects, as well as four volumes 
in musical biography and a half-dozen of legendary 
origin. Among the legends are those of the Nibelungs, 

William Tell, and Undine. They are very neatly bound, 

and on the outside cover of each is a gilt medallion of 

the person whose biography the book represents. 

A CALENDAR FOR SAINTS AND SINNERS, 1911. 
Holly-bordered cover. A card for each week, with 
oe rod, and card. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Price, 
This is an exceedingly beautiful calendar, good size 

and shape, exquisitely adjusted for an ornament, with 

365 choice selections from authors past and present. 

SPEAKING AND WRITING. Book Two. By Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, superintendent of New York 
schools; Emma L. Johnston, principal of Brooklyn 


Training school; and Madalene D. Barnum, teacher 

in Brooklyn Training school. New York, Cincinnati, 

and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 128 

pp. With illustrations. Price, 23 cents. 

This is a sensible and practical book for the fourth 
year’s work. The first part of the book is helpful in the 
training of children to find it natural and easy to talk 
correctly. The purpose is to reduce correctness to 
naturalness by wise practice. This means correct pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. Story telling is much used 
because of the children’s interest in it. 

The other three parts of the book have to do with 
making correct writing easy and natural. All through 
the book there is much novelty in both matter and 
method, such as the use of pantomime, dialogue, etc. 





NEW GEOGRAPHIES. First Book. By Ralph S. 
Tarr, Cornell University, and Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 263 pp. 7x9% inches. Price, 
65 cents, net. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful school book. It has 
all of the pedagogical characteristics of the well-known 
and widely-used Tarr and McMurry Geographies, except 
the size of the page. After an experience of ten years 
with the unconventional and anti-traditional small page, 
they accept, in the New Geographies, the larger pages. 
The reasons given for accepting the professional ver- 
dict as to the size of the page are such as will be gener- 
ally appreciated. 

The special features of the Tarr and McMurry Geog- 
raphies are too well known to call for comment. Suf- 
fice it to say that the books are wholly new, that every 
subject has been touched up to the latest information 
and to the most advanced thought of these specialists, 
and the maps and illustrations are simply exquisite. 





RAINY DAY PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. _ By 
Baroness Louise Von Palm. Suitable for children 
from four years upward. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
Cloth, 4to. Price, $1.00. 

This is a rare book indeed. Its completeness is only 
rivaled by its unusualness and its originality. Although 
the plans are full and exhaustive, and the suggestions 
extensive, it can be readily understood by children of 
four and five years. At the same time, there are such 
new and delightful ways of occupying one’s time pleas- 
antly that even young people and even older people find 
it exceedingly interesting. Its materials have not been 
before presented to American teachers and children, al- 
though the subjects are the same. It contains chapters 
on paper cutting, paper folding, stenciling, straw work, 
bead work, paper embroidery, stick and ring work, and 
many other interesting and instructive pastimes. It 
contains over 200 important and interesting illustrations. 





GUERBER’S JOAN OF ARC—FRENCH COMPO- 
SITION. By H. A. Guerber. With notes and vo- 
cabulary. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 68 pp. Price, 36 
cents. 

This French Prose Composition is based on the prin- 
ciple that the best work can be done through the use of 
material that is in itself interesting and consecutive. 
The present account of the life and exploits of Joan of 
Are is written in an agreeable style, adapted to the pur- 
pose in view, and is provided with copious footnotes in- 
indicating by rearrangement of the English words the 
equivalent French construction. For the convenience of 
students of different grades of advancement, a full vo- 
cabulary is appended. 





A PRAIRIE ROSE. By Bertha E. Bush. Illustrated 
by Griswold Tyng. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 

Rose—“A Prairie Rose”—is a girl of fifteen, who with 
her older brother Rob goes in a prairie schooner from 
Wisconsin to Iowa, where they make a new home for 
themselves. Her amusing attempts at housekeeping, the 
dangers of prairie fires and a three-days’ blizzard, the 
encounter with a rattle-snake, and the vivid pictures of 
actual happenings of those pioneer days make a capti- 
vating story for all girls. Her experiences have the 
background of truth as well as the romantic atmosphere 
of fiction. 
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THE YANKEE DOODLE BOOK “FOR” YOUNG 
AMERICANS. By Gertrude D. Optimus, _ Illus- 
trated in color. Everett, Wash; J. B. Best & Co. 63 
pp. 10x? inches. Price, postpaid, $1.00. se 
Here is an entirely new idea in children’s books. It 

is patriotism in full flight. Its brilliant, catchy pictures 
in full color, with brief jingles, present the twenty-five 
important men and events from Columbus in the West 
Indies to Admiral Dewey near the East Indies. It is 
elegantly printed over board covers, with a_ brilliant 
cover design in four colors. The text is illumined with 
marginal drawings and colored initials, and every alter- 
nate page bears an appropriate historical picture in 
natural colors. Little people enjoy it immensely, as we 
have occasion to know. 

THE QUEST OF THE WHITE MERLE. By Lilian 
Gask. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell’ & Co. 8vo. 
Cloth. 283 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Here is a unique method of studying birds, and one 

that is thoroughly entertaining. There is a tradition 
that at the first clear notes of a white merle’s song sight 
will come back to the eyes of the blind. A little boy 
named Conrad, whose artist-father was losing his sight, 
sets out in quest of a white merle. He visits a dozen 
countries, and incidentally he meets with numbers of 
other birds—gulls, wild geese, peacocks, bower-birds, 
owls, etc.—and their haunts and methods of living are 
entertainingly portrayed in story form. Conrad at last 
finds the white merle, and on reaching home he finds that 
his father’s eyes are well, and all are happy. It isa very 
novel bit of nature study, but one that young people 
will never forget. And then sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions by Dorothy Hardy aid charmingly to make the 
text more vivid and impressional. 





THE YOUNG FORESTER. A story by Lane Grey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 12mo. 224 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

A delightful and clean book for boys. It is the story 
of a youth who had posted himself in the forestry work 
of the government, and who went to the Rockies to 
spend a vacation as one of the forestry rangers. His 
adventures in the West are thrilling, some even hair- 
lifting. He finds deer and bears to hunt; forest fires on 
mountain sides set by contemptible adventurers and 
timber thieves; and men of the lowest type, who try to 
kill him because as a government ranger he stands for 
the forestry laws that are opposed to their nefarious 
deeds. But he comes out at the end of his vacation 
with a whole skin, even though he has experienced all 
the ill-will of the scurvy crowd that were to a man ar- 
rayed against the government. A boy will want to sit 
up nights to read such a book as this, because the story 
is full of the most thrilling incidents. 


CHINESE FAIRY STORIES. By Norman Hinsdale 


Pitman. Eight illustrations in color. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. &vo. Cloth, 183 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This book is far out of the ordinary run of fairy 
books, both in material, style, and makeup. The gods, 
demons, and other spirits dealt with are those of a king- 
dom seldom drawn on for material by story writers, the 
tales being those which Chinese children can claim ex- 
clusively as their own. The author is an American 
teacher in the Provincial College near Peking, and has 
obtained his material fresh and first hand. The book 
may well be called Chinese Arabian Nights. The clear 
type, wide margins, and handsomely colored illustrations 
make this book one to be prized by any American boy 
or girl, as well as to be enjoyed by many of the older 
class. 





SIDNEY: HER SENIOR YEAR. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 320 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Ray has pleased many readers by her “Sidney 
Series,” of which this volume is the last. It has to do 
with college people, and chiefly with Smith College 
people. The vivacious and thrilling incidents that some- 
times pertain to college life are here narrated in a man- 
ner that will delight many collegians. There are sev- 
eral love affairs that will prove quite an attraction. The 
experiences of the senior year and those of the com- 
mencement season are given first place, as the title of 
the work would naturally indicate. There is cleverness 
enough and gaiety enough in the portrayal of them to 
be welcome to many beyond “Smith.” The illustrations, 
which are full-page, are by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
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NELDIPf’S"SILVER MINE. A Story of Colorado 
Life. By Helen}Hunt Jackson, author of “Ramona,” 
“The Cat Storiés,” etc. New edition, with illustra- 
tions in color by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 12mo. Cloth... 332 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

This story was originally published in 1878, and has be- 
come @ne of the juvenile classics. The present edition 
is printed from new type, and contains five beautiful il- 
lustrations in four colors from drawings made by Har- 
riet Roosevelt Richards, who has contributed such 
charming pictures to the books of Louisa M. Alcott and 
Anna Chapin Ray. “Nellie’s Silver Mine” has been such 
a source of pleasure and inspiration for children for all 
these years that this new illustrated edition is sure to be 
a favorite holiday book. In its new dress it will appeal 
to the children even more strongly than before. 


DON McGRATH, A Tale of the River. By Randall 
Parrish, author of “When Wilderness Was King,” etc. 
Illustrated by John W. Norton. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 

This is a story for young people by the popular 
author, Mr. Parrish, whose romances have already 
passed the half-million mark in sales. This is an inter- 
esting story of Western life, and the boy who com- 
mences this book is not likely to leave it before it is 
finishd. While this is Mr. Parrish’s first attempt at a 
juvenile story, it is his intention that it shall not be the 
last. This book promisese to be as successful as his pre- 
vious novels. His wide knowledge of the settlement of 
the Western praine will give him a powerful grip on the 
interest of young people. 
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Eyes’ Are Relieved by Murine 

when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Bye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fuct that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, 
Granulation, Pink Eye, and Bye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Eye Troubles; 
You Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Byes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. 








THE BAILEY MANLY 
SPELLING BOOKS 


FOUR RECENT CITY ADOPTIONS IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW BEDFORD MEDFORD 
BROCKTON MELROSE 


Other Massachusetts Adoptions in- 1909-1910 


Boston, Chelsea, Kevere, Winchester, Pea- 
body, Braintree, Easton, Andover, Littleton 
Chester, Charlemont, Acton, Sandwich, 
Chelmsford, Newbury, Essex, Salisbury, etc, 





A Manual on the Teaching of Spelling will 
be sent upon request. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

] authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be availabie, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 


November 22-25: Virginia HWduca- 
tional Conference, Richmond. 


November 24-26: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
C. B. Rose, Boise. 


November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


November 25, 26: Twenty-fourth an- 
nual Convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


December 8: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Boston; president, Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis, 


December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

December 27-29: Montana Stare As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 
president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 


December vw8-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 

December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27-30: Arizona Teachers’ 
Association, Douglas. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historica! 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


December 29-31: Associated Princi- 
pals, Syracuse; president, E. R. 
Whitney, Schnectady. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virgimia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16,17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 
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CAPRONI CASTS 


Statues, Busts, and Reliefs for School- 


room Decoration. 


Reproductions of Sculpture of all peri- 
ods for Modeling and Drawing Schools. 


Caproni casts are the casts of quality 


and receive the approval of the leading 
Art Museums, 


Catalogue to schools free upon application. 


P. P. Caproni and Brother 


1914-920 Washington Street 


HORACE MANN 





’ NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


SKOWHEGAN. The new presi- 
dent of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is De Forest H. Perkins, super- 
intendent of schools of Madison and 
Skowhegan. Other officers chosen 
were: Secretary, Farnsworth E. 
Marshall, Augusta; clerk to state 
superintendent, Harry A. Allen; as- 
sistant secretary, Grace A. Lord, 
Belfast; treasurer, L. E. Moulton, 
Auburn; corresponding secretary, 
Dorothy Elliogt, Skowhegan; and 
auditor, H. H. Randall, Auburn. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON. Arthur W. Kal- 
lom, new head of the Russell school, 
was born in Berlin, Mass., and was 
graduated from the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal school in 1896. He has served as 
principal of grammar schools in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. Was 
graduated from Clark College in 
1909, and served as assistant in psy- 
chology at Clark College during the 
1909-1910 term. Appointed principal 
of the Russell school last June. 

BOSTON. The Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Club, organized in November, 
1999, and now including in its mem- 
bership 1,537 out of 1,650 grade 
teachers employed by the city of Bos- 
ton, has inaugurated a “campaign” 
for “adequate remuneration.” Major 
Arthur Worthington Clancy of Min- 
neapolis spoke at the first meeting, 
in Ford hall. Chairman Ellis of the 
school. committee presided, and 
Mayor Fitzgerald spoke. The maxi- 
mum salary is now $936. It should 
be $1,200. 

QUINCY. Henry L. Upton, new 
principal of the Willard school, is a 
native of Steuben, Me., and graduated 
at Castine (Me.) State . Normal 
school. Has taught at Bethel, Rock- 
port, and Augusta, Me., and War- 
wick, R. I. 

REVERE. Herbert F. Taylor, the 
new superintendent, is a native of 
Hudson, Mass., graduate of Dart- 
mouth, 1894, has taught in Canaan, 
N. H., Warren, Melrose, Fitchburg, 


Boston, Mass. 


and Watertown, Mass., and district 
superintendent of Hopedale, Belling- 
ham, and Mendon, and also of Nor- 
wood. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWALK. The board of eduea- 
tion issues a_ beautiful illustrated 
prospectus of the high school. It 
gives views of the building, exterior 
and interior, with a large number of 
cuts of busts, casts, and paintings in 
the building. 

The largest vote secured by any 
candidate on the Democratic ticket 
in the recent state election was that 
of Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, who 
was elected governor by a plurality 
of not quite 4,000. Judge Baldwin 
has been for many years a professor 
of law at Yale, and Yale votes and 
influence elected him. 

That interest in education is a dis- 
tinct advantage to any candidate is 
shown even more prominently by the 
vote for Judge John H. Light of this 
town, whose plurality was the high- 
est on the Republican ticket, being 
over 7,000, for state attorney-general. 
Judge Light has been a member of 
the - city district school committee 
and of the town board of school visi- 
tors for a quarter of a century. A 
thousand Democrats have split their 
tickets to vote for him, in testimony 
of appreciation for his long and loyal 
public service. Two years ago Judge 
Light brought William E. Chancellor 
from Washington to be school super- 
intendent, it is commonly supposed, 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail, 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tui- 
tion. Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


MENEELY &CO. Warrier, 
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at the suggestion of Congressman-at- 
Large George L. Lilley, whom the 
judge nominated that fall in the Re- 
publican state convention as gov- 
ernor. The congressman was elected 
by a heavy plurality. 

“The new town high school, finished 
two years ago, was long advocated by 
Judge Light as a means of harmoniz- 
ing the two cities and nine villages 
of which the town is composed. The 
population of the town is 24,300 (1910 
census). 

Judge Light was himself for several 
years in early life a school teacher. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. This city has a 
ridiculously interesting case. We 
give the report of the case in a daily 
paper: “Madeline Kenney is only 
twelve years old, but for firmness of 
purpose and inflexibility of will she 
has Horatio at the bridge beaten to 
a froth and the boy on the burning 
deck crowded off the seas. She 
can’t be moved with a mandamus to 
apologize to a school teacher for 
something she hasn’t done. Made- 
line was attending public school last 
May. In cutting out paper designs 
with school scissors, she snipped out 
something which made her school- 
mates laugh. Her teacher demanded 
that she apologize. Madeline re- 
fused. She was made to stand in the 
corner, with her face to the wall, and 
told she might resume her seat when 
she apologized. She replied she 
would apologize when the pupils who 
had disturbed discipline by laughing 
at nothing apologized. The latter 
were not asked to, so they didn’t. 
Neither did Madeline. For four 
weeks she occupied her place in the 
corner for six hours out of twenty- 
four—about 120 hours in all. She 
was as determined as ever, and fin- 
ally her mother decided to take her 
from school, fearing that standing in 
such a way would injure her health. 
But Madeline is still standing firm, 
and this is how she looks at it: ‘It 
isn’t that I am stiff-necked or stub- 
born, but that I know I am right— 
and when a girl is right she should 
not cower before any one or apolo- 
gize for what she has not done.’ 
Recently the girl’s mother was sum- 
moned to court, on complaint of the 
truant officer. She told the judge 
that she had no explanation beyond 
that given by her little girl. The 
judge turned to the officer and asked 
him how the girl could be a truant if 
she had been’ suspended. The 
mother said she didn’t believe in 
breaking children’s wills.” 


S,ROOKLYN. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association is one of the 
most professionally effective city 
organizations in the country. Joseph 
A. Haniphy, principal of Public 
School 126, is president, and Leon W. 
Goldrick, principal Public School 
144, is chairman of the committee on 
extension courses, of which there are 
nineteen this year. Work done in 
connection with these courses is 
credited by the board of education 
for all higher licenses. There are 
also nine other special courses of in- 
struction. 

ELMIRA. Among the popular 
new features introduced since the 
coming of Superintendent D. C. Bliss 
at the opening of the school year is 
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DRESSING 
We want to prove the 


Teachers should write 
book, “Dust and 
depend on your action. 





dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over ¢/even-iwelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
Pp 


ere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are redu 
Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
reserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splinterin 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans, 

Not intended for household use. 

A Pree Demonstration. 


-- to show how Standard Floor Dressing 
‘o 
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ple with full directions for applying. 
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Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the porme of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 

f the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


propor- 


and at the same time lessens the 


J of Standard Floor Dressi 
9 will Wont foee.of chorpeene seheet 
or part of one floor in any store or 
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for info on, testimonials and our free 
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STANDARD OT COMPANY. 
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the adoption of a plan of pupils’ sav- 
ings, a system somewhat different 
from the customary school savings 
bank. 

Superintendent Don C. Bliss, who 
has come from Brockton, Mass., is 
taking up the work with the ardent 
support of the board of education. 

Mr. Warren, long-time principal in 
the city, has been appointed as one 
of the institute instructors. He had 
resigned to do professional institute 
lecturing throughout the country, 
when he received this appointment 
and had to cancel other engagements. 

NEWBURGH. The United States 
census bureau granted a recount and 
found 2,332 more than the census 
gave. This is the only recount made 
of any city except Tacoma, and here 
there were too few, and in Tacoma 
too many. Population is 27,805. 


ROCHESTER. The population is 
218,149, a gain of 34.2 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The greatest 
school celebration on record was 
that of Jersey City and New Jersey at 
the 250th anniversary of the first per- 
manent settlement—at Bergen Vil- 
lage, Jersey City—between the Hud- 
son and the Delaware. Superintend- 
ent Henry Snyder of the city and 
State Superintendent C. J. Baxter are 
to be credited the grand success of 
the school feature of the celebration. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

WEST CHESTER. Henry Penny- 
packer, the recently-elected successor 
to Dr. A. I. Fiske as principal of 
the Boston Latin school, is a native 





of this city. His is one of the distin- 
guished names of the state, judges, 
legislators, and a governor having 
been of this family. 





SOUTHERN STATES, 


ALABAMA. 
TUSKEGEE. The enrollment at 
the Tuskegee Institute was 1,274 at 
the opening, larger than ever before. 
BIRMINGHAM. The new sstate 
superintendent is H. J. Willingham of 


Montgomery. —— 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. The state superin- 
tendent of education issues a valuable 
Handbook for High School Teach- 
ers, prepared by N. W. Walker, in- 
spector of public high schools. 








TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. Population, 110,- 
364; gain of 36.5 per cent. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
, pode 
COLORADO. 
BOULDER. Because seventeen 


students were suspended by the fac- 
ulty of the State University for haz- 
ing, the entire student body, number- 
ing over 500, went on a strike, and 
the classrooms were deserted the 
next day, and student guards were 
posted at all the entrances to the 
campus to prevent faint-hearted 
brethren from entering. The sus- 
pension of the students which 
brought on the strike resulted from 
the initiation of freshmen into a dor- 
mitoty organization known as the 
“Dorm Rats.” It has been the cus- 
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tom of the Rats to hold their initia- 
tion during the first snowstorm of 
the year, when candidates are com- 
pelled to do a marathon around the 
dormitory with no more clothing 
than characterized their first appear- 
ance on earth. State University stu- 
dents are required to give a written 
promise not to indulge in hazing, but 
the students assert that the initiation 
into a college society does not con- 
stitute hazing. 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! : 

NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 
$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEVER 
ALWAYS, 


Inside Protection. 


date, was elected superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Hon. John F. Riggs, who had 
served two terms. 


DES MOINES. The Iowa Asso- 
ciation this year broke all records in 
this state and in the United States. 
The registration reached 9,000. Ata 
dollar each, this gives them the larg- 
est fund of any state association. 
They had a good reserve fund before. 
Of course it was Roosevelt who shot 
their enrollment to the height this 
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mous pupils’ corn-growing contest 
picnic in October, and more than 
4,000 fathers, mothers, and others 
were in attendance. He has solved 
the problem of interesting the 
parents. 

ST. JOSEPH. The State Associa- 
tion, which met here on November 
10, 11, and 12, broke all records of the 
state with an enrollment of 3,000. It 
never reached 2,000 before. 








Helen M. Wixon is elected state ay an Pe — to pay him ILLINOIS. 
superintendent. —— 2,000, but he refused to take more DECATUR. This county h 
LCi ; : y has set 
CENTRAL STATES. than $320. MISSOURI an important pace in rural school 
— * , work, because it has an eminently 
IOWA. MARYVILLE. County Superin- wise county superintendent, Miss 


Leona Bowman, and is at the same 


A. M. Deyoe, the Republican candi- tendent W. M. Oakerson had a fa- 











This great $100,000 painting has been reproduced into a beautiful photo-etching. Size 14x 31] 
inches. Read description below and special price to teachers. 
teaching easier. 


It will make history 





PAINTED BY JAMES WALKER BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


It cost Fifty Thousand dollars and took 8 years to produce Walker’s famous painting, ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg.” It was begun within 
48 hours of the Battle by Col. Bachelder, the historian, and military topographer of the United States Government for this Battlefield, to 
whom was voted $50,000 by Congress for his years of labor and research. One thousand officers, including 47 generals who were in this 
battle, met the Artist on the Battlefield and arranged the details of this picture, thus insuring absolute accuracy. The whole Battlefield, 
5 miles a oe wide, is shown in complete detail. The figures of men and horses and other details in our Photo-Etching are 
14 times as large as shown in the above small reproduction. 175,0.0 men are represented and every regiment located in vhis picture. It 
is an exact duplicate reduced of the mammoth painting. It is the most beautiful, historical and accurate war picture in the world. Every 
lover of art and every American Home, Sehool and Library should possess it. With each picture we send free the Government chart locat- 
ing the regiments on the battlefield. 


10-DAY OFFER 
NATIONAL ART CO., Dept. A,50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Price of Photo-Etching 
Express Paid, 25 cents 
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time the home of J. B. Burrows, di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes for this 
congressional district. Many farmers 
would not go to the county teachers’ 
institute when they had an agricul- 
tural exhibit. They would not go to 
a farmers’ county institute, even. So 
Miss Bowman had school district ex- 
hibits and institutes, and every last 
man in the district came for an all- 
day meeting, and Mr. Burrows had 
the best kind of a chance to get at 
them directly and vigorously. 


GENESEO. This tewn of -only 
8,500 population has maintained an 
educational association during the 
six years that H. B. Fisher has been 
superintendent. It has often been 
discouraging, but its imfluence has 
been such as to justify all the sacri- 
fice and patience required. 


TOLONO. Miss Annie Kelley has 
paid up, and the “Tolono school 
whipping case,” for four years the 
talk of the country, is ended. Weary 
of being a fugitive and defeated in 
her struggle to induce the United 
States supreme court to intervene in 
her behalf, the fighting school teacher 
has listened to her father and paid to 
Mr. and Mrs. William Burke of 
Tolono the sum of $1,200. Because 
Miss Kelley and her principal, Pro- 
fessor Sherman Cass, punished four- 
teen-year-old Michael Burke, his 
parents claimed that the lad was in- 
jured. The boy secured a verdict of 
$1,800 for damages jointly against 
Cass and the girl. “I'll go to jail 
before I pay,” said Cass, when pre- 
sented with the bill. Under the law 
Cass could be imprisoned if the 
Burkes would pay his board. They 
produced $3.75 a week for six months 
while Cass occupied the debtor’s cell 
in the Champaign county jail. Then 
he wearied and compromised by pay- 
ing $800. 

In the meanwhile Miss Kelley had 
fled, and ever since she has been 
obliged to remain away from home. 
Her father, James Kelley, a retired 
farmer, often begged his daughter to 
pay the remaining damages, but the 
spirit of the young woman was in- 
domitable. She sought refuge under 
the bankruptcy laws of the federal 
courts. One judge adhered to her 
contention, but he was reversed, and 
the final blow came when the federal 
supreme court refused to interfere. 
Miss Kelley came home and told her 
parents to arrange a_ settlement. 
They paid $1,200 and the court costs. 
Now Tolono wants Miss Kelley to 
teach, as she was always upheld by 
the school board. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent by the Burkes in at- 
torney fees.—Chicago Tribune. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND FORKS. A quarter of a 
century ago the site of the present 
University of North Dakota was a 
barren prairie so far as the eye cou]d 
reach, but it was recently the gather- 
ing place of a most distinguished 
company of educators and men of 
affairs. The occasion was the in- 
auguration of Dr. Frank L. McVey 
as president. It was a dual celebra- 
tion, being the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the founding of the state, and 
the twenty-fifth of the university. 
Dr. McVey has already held office for 
a year. He is in the prime of life, 
and a born leader. The institution 
over which he is called to preside is 
young in years and lacks the tradi- 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWIN 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 
offer a practical means of a 


ings which develop the idea of how 


They 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


are neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Ch 


: Thomas Charles Com- 


pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 
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tions of Yale and Harvard, Prince- 
ton and Cornell, but it is fast win- 
ning merited recognition and taking 
its place among the great institutions 
which are leading into higher fields 
of usefulness and culture. The two- 
days’ program was full of interest, 
and most successfully carried out. 
The addresses were of a high order, 
and the dominant note of them all 
was the place of the university in the 
commonwealth. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE. C. G. Lawrence of Can- 
ton is the state superintendent-elect 
for the coming term of two years. 





NEBRASKA. 


state superintendent by a handsome 
majority, succeeding Hon. 
Bishop, who resigned to accept an at- 
tractive position in the Iowa State 
Agricultural College at Ames. 


OHIO. 


HAMILTON. Population, 82,279; 
gain, 47.5 per cent. 

LIMA. Population, 30,508; 
40.4 per cent. 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve 
University, Dr. Charles F. Thwing, 
president, is to have an added endow- 
ment of a million dollars, Mr. Rocke- 
feller furnishing one-fourth of the 
amount. 


gain, 


MINNESOTA. 
VIRGINIA. The pupils of the 


PERU. J. W. Crabtree waselected public schools issued this year the 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col. , 405 C r Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
tent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US, 
JACKSON BOULEVARD - - . CHICAGO 


tions. Com 


Positive personal recommenda- 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catal 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEx, M. A, 





Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 





Massachuse 

for the — 
of teachers of 
. ASBURY Prr- 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducational. Department 
gogical and technical trainin 
the commercial subjects. 
uA®, Principal. 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. 


E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Established 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


Reputation 


Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


Twenty Years at Hull House... .........--... 
Stories from British Histo 
Children of History—Early Times 
Children of History—Later Times ...... 
Heroes of Chivalry and Their Deeds 
Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quackery...... 
Crime and Criminals—1876 to 1910 
A Book of the Christ Child 
Over the Nonsense Road 
International Arbitral Law and Procedure 
A Painter’s Progress 
Memoirs of Princess Caroline Murat 
A Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines.... 
Ernestes und Heiteres ...... 
The Story of Spanish Painting......... ....-+++ 
The Lady . 

Camps in Wood and Wilderness 
Why Worry? 
Those Nerves.......' 
The Hygiene of the Soul 
Songs of a Little Child’s Day 


Author. 


. Addams The Macmillan Co., 


Green 


Publisher. 


Price’ 


$2.50 
-50 
50 


MH. ¥, 
Bevan Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Hancock ‘“ Bs Hy o 
“ Lad Ty oe ee 
& Kirk “ o “ec “ec 
Lawrence Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Quinton Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
Brodus D. Appleton & Co., bi 
Gulliver ~ » ws 
Ralston Ginn & Co. Boston 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, _ 
Fee A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Schrakamp American Book Co., N.Y 
Caffin Century Co., “ “ 
Putnam Sturgis & Walton Co., N. Y. 
Prichard iT) a “ “ 
Walton J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
ot] “ o“ ri na 


Pollak Dodd, Mead & Co.. NY. 
Smith Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 


“ 
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most elaborate illustrated public 
school publication that we have seen. 
“The Mesabi” has 152 pages, 9x11 
inches, heavy super-calendered paper, 
with 160 beautiful pictures and 300 
portraits. 


MICHIGAN. 


HANCOCK. This city has an ad- 
mirable business department in its 
high school, and this year it is intro- 
ducing both manual training and do- 
mestic science. 

At Negaunee October 13-15 the 
Upper Peninsular Educational Asso- 
ciation held its anual meeting. The 
speakers from out of the state were 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Miss Nina 
Vanderwalker of Milwaukee, and S. 
L. Heeter of St. Paul. 


WISCONSIN. 


SUPERIOR. The Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel says that Professor A. H. San- 
ford, La Crosse Normal school, the 
history and civics authority of the 
American History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine, has declared the course of study 
in the Superior public schools the 
best in the United States. The de- 
cision comes after investigation 
throughout the country. 


MADISON. 

O’Shea of the State University is a 
prominent member of the American 
committee of arrangements for the 
International Congress of Home 
Education, which will next meet in 
this country. 

WHITEWATER. The norma! 
school of this place has the best li- 
brary building of any state normal 
schoo] in the country. 

LA CROSSE. Superintendent L. 
P. Benzet is making an heroic cam- 
paign for adequate funds for the beet 
evolutidn of the public schools. In 
this he is aided by ex-Superintendent 
J. P. Bird, who retired a few months 
ago of his own motion. In seven 
years the attendance in the elemen- 
tary schools increased 61 per cent., 
and in the high school from 32 to 
569, or 70 per cent. These increases 
were vastly greater than the gain 
in. population. The high school 
plant is one of the best in the 
country. 


”s 
> 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


_SEATTLE. The board of educa- 
tion of the city has inaugurated two 





courses of evening lectures. Nine 
professors of the State University are 
giving highly popular lectures, and 
there are also lectures by the director 
of the city playgrounds, one of the 
surgeons of the children’s hospital, 
supervisor of household science, and 
one of the high school principals. 


MONTANA. 

ANACONDA. The twenty-fifth 
club of alumni of the University of 
Chicago is the Anaconda Alumni 
Club, which was organized this sea- 
son. The president is Sanford T. 
Stoner, principal of the Anaconda 
high school, the secretary being 
George E. Nunn, a teacher in the 
high school. 


& 


THE REAL DUTIES OF WOMEN.” 


Note that last fact carefully. 
Home economics is no attempt to 
drive women back into home seclu- 
sion. On the contrary, it is an at- 
tempt to bring the home and its oc- 
cupants into the scientific and socio- 
logical developments of the outside 
world. 

For this reason, in ‘traversing the 
division of home and social econom- 
ics, the pupil encounters “an at- 
tempt to determine problems in civic 
life which seem to be a part of the 
duties of women.” 

Seventhly and lastly, there is a 
division dedicated to literature, in 
which “a systematic course in read- 
ing is carried on through the two 
years.” Indispensable! No degree 
of proficiency at inserting calories 
in correct numbers into little Sally’s 
stomach could atone for lack of skill 
at leading little Sally herself in 
morning strolls through the “Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” with trowel in 
hand to dig up the gayest plants and 
reset them in the memory.—Every- 
body’s for September. 


’. 
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AN ANNUITY. 

Dying Plumber (to son)—“You'll 
find I ain’t bin able to leave you 
much money, Bill; it’s all got to go 
to ver mother and sister. But I’ve 
bequeathed you that there job at 
Mugley’s we've bin at such a time. 
Don’t ‘’urry over it, Bill, and it’ll al- 
ways keep you out of want, any- 
way.’ —Tit-Bits. 








> 
> 





“You said you were going into 
some business that would bring you 
quick returns.” 

“T did,” answered the young man 
with ink on his finger. “I’m sending 
manuscripts to the periodicals.”— 
Washington Star. 
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officers and directors, fifteen in all, 
found it useless to contend, and were 
each fined $500, and the corpora- 
tion $2,500. Only the promise im- 
mediately to dissolve the combination 
secured for its promoters this leni- 
ency. 

GERMANY AND TURKDY. 
The recent floating of a Turkish 
Joan of more than thirty million dol- 
Jars through an Austro-German syn- 
dicate is an incident of political as 
well as financial importance. The 
Young Turks who are at the helm at 
Constantinople are desperately in 
need of money for the army and 
navy and other national purposes. 
They tried to borrow in England and 
in France, but failed in both coun- 
tries. Their success with the Ger- 
mans will inevitably strengthen 
German influence in Turkey, where 
it is already powerful; and this will 
be an important factor in the next 
great European complications which 
are quite likely to pivot upon affairs 
in the near Bast and in Persia. 


» 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Just fifty years ago John Bur- 
roughs contributed his first paper to 
the columns of the Atlantic Monthly. 
This unusual fact is recognized in 
the November Atlantic as so unique 
a literary anniversary should be. 
Mr. Burroughs contributes one of his 
characteristic papers entitled “The 
Animal Mind,” and Dallas Lore 
Sharp writes a discriminating and 
appreciative review of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ long literary career. Among 
the more important contributions are 
“Taft and Roosevelt,” by Francis E. 
Leupp; “The Soul of Play,” by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot; “Negro Suffrage in 
a Democracy,” by Ray Stannard 
Saker; “My Social Life in London,” 
by Goldwin Smith, and “John Brown 
Fifty Years After,” by John T. 
Morse, Jr. A brilliantly written paper 
which will arouse the interest of 
both clergyman and layman is Wil- 
liam <A. Smith’s “The Seven Worst 
Sermons,” and appropriate to the fall 
season Lorin F. Deland prints some 
interesting inside facts afid history 
about “Football at Harvard and at 
Yale.” 
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THE DANGER OF CRITICISM. 

If you cannot help criticising, at 
least be careful in selecting your 
victim. 

A magazine editor to whom QO, 
Henry had promised a story many 
times without delivering it sat down 
one day and wrote him thus:— 

“My dear O. Henry: If I do not 
receive that story from you by noon 
to-day, I am going to put on my 
number eleven shoes and come down 
and kick you down your own stairs. 
I never fail to keep my promises.” 

Whereupon O. Henry replied:— 

“T, too, would keep my promises 
if I could do all mv work with my 








SOMETHING OF THAT NATURE. 

Miss Gushleigh—*Didn’t it seem to 
give you strange thoughts of the 
other world when you were up in the 
clouds, far removed from this mun- 
dane sphere?’ 

Aeronaut—“You bet it did, ma’am; 
I nearly froze to death.” 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





town hunting for a position, and of! the same teacher when the superintendent 

town calis upon him to secure him? In the one case the teacher is a suppliant, 

asking for attention and consideration and appointment; in the other he is the master of the 
situation, and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask yourself in which 
attitude are likely to appear better ; EVER begin work in your new place under 
under which conditions you likely to more favorable auspices. Now the differ- 
ence is just that between the recommendation and the notification agency. The latter tells 
youa is vacant, and you go there, very likely with a score of others, very likely ioz 
work for which you are unfitted, and have to make your own intreduction. The 1ecommen- 
dation often sends the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appoirtment with 
an official who knows all about you and asked to have you come at acertain time~ 
, 


ThreeSourths of our appointments are made ites ts ay, Don't yd he THINK 2 


DID YOU ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes to a 
of the 


lieve it is a better way? Isn’t it more da 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEFN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


“ BREWER 











EVE DAY Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. Many «1 it«m 
excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. In Ltsirers 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Eo it new! 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *72iiczest’"* 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Titth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 








Rede ’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN hela TEACHERS AGENC Schools, and Fam ies 
and 7? OR EIGN yams Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS figh'ereparatory and Normal Schools and Colleger in} eons 


High, a 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some pagroves sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure et $50 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBxn,dJGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least-80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what wé can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * “2022.2 .2222smisi~ 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for supericr 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


vo | ee ee eee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


‘ every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 








z Agency Long distance Telephone. wan sis 
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} LIPPINCOTT'S. NEW SCHOOL-~BOOKS 





just Issued 
Lippincott’s Primer 


By HOMER P. LEWIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


A first book for little folks. Beautifully illus- 
* trated with nine pictures in color and many in 
black and white. 


An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


By CHARLES MORRIS 
Author of “ Morris's School Histories,” “ Home Life in 
Ail Lands,” etc. 

This book is intended for Advanced Elementary 
Grades. It is strictly up to date, profusely illus- 
trated, and contains numerous maps and an ex- 
ceptionally interesting text. 


Recently Issued 


An Invaluable New Book for Primary Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUIBER INSTRUCTION 
By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. 244 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
No School Library is Complete Without 


LIPPINGOTT’S ‘hide RaPaicat picrionary 

















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


November 24, 1910 





| Eric Pape School of Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910, to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















A NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, says of this Course : 

** It is a clear statement of the best current thought 
ou the subject.” 

WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Brown 
University, Providence, R, I.: 

“It is a most valuable contribution.” 
NATHANIEL BUTLER, LL.D:: 

**] marvel at the completeness of the work. 


Price 50 cents per single copy, including postage 
Special rates to schools. 





Addresses by Jane Addams,-Luther Halsey Gulick | 


M.D., Joseph Lee, Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, and 
! others, in PLAY.CONGRESS PROCEED- 
INGS and THE PLAYGROUND. 


1907 Play Congress Proceedin, : 
(cloth bound volume) 


1908 Play Congress Proceedings - 2.00 
(cloth bound volame) 

1909 Piay Congress Proceedings - - 2.00 
(cloth bound volume) 

Vol 1. The Playground (7 numbers) - 50 

Vol.2.  * = (8 numbers) . 55 

Vols. * ‘ (12 numbers) - 1.00 

Total $7.05 


Special Offer—the Six Volumes $5.50 





For information, write 


Playground Association of America 


t Madison Avenue . New York City 








- $1.00. | 

















The Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild of Massachusetts 


After December 31, 1910, 
no teacher Can join this bene- 
ficent organization who has 
taught more than 15 years, 


Application for membership 
should be filed at once with 


George M. Wadsworth 


SECRETARY 
WHITMAN, MASS. 











